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iry intended' users of this first vclufie \)f 
ce professional counselors ana\ placemen 
expanding the range of lobs available tcXfersons 
having only basic cognitive skills (e.g., oentally retarded, slow 
learners, learning disabled). Agencies which wVuld-find it ugejjyil 
included eaployment service offices, schools, rehabili\tation 
agenciiss, sheltered workWops, private employ aiefit agencies, 
government personnel offices^ business, and indtffetry. The handboci 
broadly" summarizes knowledge about jobs (volume 2\) and 
counseling-placement activities (voluae 1), relative to the use, of 
basic -skills. General and $pecific reference is maide throughout to 
more detailed technigoes an^ inforiation. Suggestions in this first 
Tolaae are presented within chapters which ccrrespond to the seguenc 
-of activities perfbmed. Chapter 1 suggests ways to )|ssure a full and 
fair d'ef inition of the capabilities of each- client. S*eps that 
counselors and placenent of ficers/ Bight take to expand the client*s 
job competencies are suggested i^n chapter 2. Chapter iXdescribes how 
to use existing job availability rufcxMt ion to f ind. a^pgropriate jobs 
fpr- the' client group, and chapter a deals with creating "br developing 
additional job opportunities. Chapter 5-^suggests ways in\hich 
information about specific clients and specific jcb opportunities can 
be,broaght\together to optimize the client placement. General 
guidance for the collection and use of data by which manager^^ and 
admin-is tratoxs can enhance the counseling^placement process ixe 
presented in the appendix. (Volume 2, available separately, \ 
summarizes. requirements information, for more than 8,0^0 relevant 
occupations selected from ythe. m,ore than ia, 000. listings in the \ 
^••Dictionary of Occupational Titles;") (JT) \ 
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PREFACE , . ' 

' National goals in recent. yearr h^ve placed great emphasis on the need to discover 
and utilize the potential of all of the nation's work force. Federal, state, and local programs 
for employment of >iandica^Dped persons have made thei; employment a reality. But, until 
useful tools and techniques are made avaijable for expanding the range of jobs available, the^ 
vasT majority of these 'persons will remain unemployed or underemployed-at a loss to the 
n^on of therr useful, services and at great personal cost to them. 

/ * • ' * 

'/ This project was undertaken in response^o.the need^to provide appr'optfste tools and 

techniques to pxpand the range of |0b opportunities open to persons wi-th limited cognitive 

skills. The project has been aided by the support ofe<nany personsNn the Dejjartment of Labor 

and in other Government and'private agencies.. In particular, the project has been ^assisted by 

Louise' A. Scott, Manpower' Analyst, Office. of Research and Development of the Employment 

and Training Administration who'served as project officer, and by the staff of the Division of 

Testing, the Division of Occupational Analysis, and -the Division of Applicant Services of 

the U. S. Employment Service. . ' 
<t 

'r ' The project also had the benefit of a very able and Interested Advisory P|nel. con- 
sistiftg 6i'. Bernard Posn'er. Executive Director, President's Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped; Fred J. Krau|e, Executive Director, President's Committee on Mental Retardation; 
Mike W. Stumbaugh. Director; National On-the-Job Training Project, National Association- for 
Retarded Citizens, Francis X. Lynch, Director, Division of Developmental Disabilities. -Rehabil- 
itation Services Administration, Social and Rehabilitation Service, S, Department^ of ^Health. 
Education, and Welfare, George Soloyanis, Executive Director^ American Aa^ciation on 
Mentbf Deficiency, Hedwig W. OswalA Director,, Office of Selective Placement. U. S. Civil 
Service Com/nission, and Beverly eCmpbell,^oordinating Director, Joseph P. I^nnedy. Jr. 
Foundation. * ' ' , ^ 

Synectics Corporation expresses gratitude to all those persons'who contributed to the 
deyelopment of this product, especially to those counselors and placement officers "in field 
locations who graciously assisted in a tryout of the preliminary materials. Their comments, 
and practical e^tperience in use of the preliminary materials have furthered development of a 
.tool which we hope will achieve the objective of the project-to exp^and'fhe range of j'ob 
opportunities available to persons having only basic cognitive skills. ' " . ^ . 



^ara J. Munger ^ . _ 

Earl L. Seiler * , . ' - < * » 



Jamefe W. Altman 
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. INTRODUCTION 
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INtROqyCTON 



obje6tive and needs . 



The^jurpose of this handbook is to expand the range of 3 cfc-s available 
to'persons having 'ortly basic w^itiye skills-persons formally diagnosed 
as being mentally retarded, persons considered to be generally slow 
learners" in .the educational system, persons with specific learning dis- 
itoilities, and persons wl^g otherwise have been deprived of an opportunity 
to develop advanced academic or vocational skills. ^ 

\ i 

convergent factors- are increasing 'the demand for vocational placement 
of persons with only basic skills. Si^ecial prograins seek to train and . 
plaL persons -of Uimitied skill. Prograins of deinstitutionalization move 
iJSviduals into local, conn^unity life and int^ the labor market Court 
decisions and legislation on the. "Right to Education" assure that full 
co^unity effort will b^e made to identify and„develop J^^/.^^^^" 
ability. All of this is taking, place in a social climate of increasing 
concern for "full use of\human tesouifces. 

■counseling and plagfe'nent personnel must overcome substa;»tial 'difficul- 
ties in matching this increased cjoncem for use of human resources with 
• effectivractiin. l^ey must cSpe With traditional barriers to f^ ^^^^^ 
of persons having limited cognitive skills within a c6i^:5^ct^9^™reaa^:ngaY^ 
sophJfticated job requirenents and accelerating rates of change igre guire- 
.^nt^ ^Pite such difficulties, only full and fair, definition ^^^^^^ 
rapSiliSts and full use' of potential for vocational careers are worthy of 
the counseling and placemeht professions. 



USE AND VALUE 



ERIC 



*The handbook is intended for use in-Enployment Service offices, schools, 
rehabilitation agencies, sheltered workshops, private ^loyment agencies, 
govemnent personnel offices, '.business, and in'dustw. f ^-.P^^J^ ^^^"^^^ 
•users are profess^ional counselors' and placement of ficers. =^.The handbook 
also is intended to assist s^uch professionals in helping community and 
■qitizen organizations to locate, vocational opportunities for special client 
groups. ' - V_/^ 

If the handbook is td have effective use, it must function in a j 
limited role within a coitplex sys,tem of information and influence. Thi-s^ 
inionnation cannot replace counseli'ng and placement skills-it must enhance 
'them. ■ The material cannot reflect Ipcal -'conditions , nor can it maintain 
close "currency with job opportunities'. Its ,value Ues in supporting the 
gathering arvd ^aiysis o£ information for bbth jobs and clients. Ihe 
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\andbook broadly summarizes knowledge about jobs and counseling-placement 
* . activities relative "to the use of basic skills. General .and specific ■ 
- reference Is made throughout to more detailed techniques and information. 



, . " ■ CONTEXT. CONTENT, AND SIRUCTURE 

• ' . 

As reflected in figure 1,-Sthe two volumes ojf the hanc^ook are intended 
to support counseling and pjaceneftt activities within a context of expand- 
ing the range of jobs available to persons with limited cognitive skills.^ 

• Also fundamental to this context are -rich interaction witji^ertployers and 

• plients, a 'continuous, stream pf job availability information, and related 
conmunity support services. . . ■ " 

.Volume 1 suggests courses- pf action that are effective in counseling . 
•and pl-achig persons of limi^ted cbgnitive ^kill.. These suggestions are 
presented within chapters which correspond to the sequence of activities 
shown in' Figure 1. Chapter' 1, DETERMINE CLIENT CAPABILITIES, suggests _ 
ways to assure a full'and fair definition 9f tfte capabilities of each ' . 

" client. . Steps that ^counselors allB placement of fice-rs might take to expand 
the client's job conpetencies are suggested in Chapter- 2. ENHANCE CLfeNT 
CAPABILITIES miROUGH' TRAINING. Chapter 3, IDENTIflY JOB OPPORTUNITIES, 

■ d^s£ribes how to tise existing job availability information to find-appro- 
£,riate jc^DS for. the client group. Chapter 4, DEVELOP JOB OPPORTlWrl-IES, 
describes how to create job opportunities" for,' the client group. Chapter 5, 
MATCH CLIENT AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES, sugges.ts ways in which information . 
about speci-fic clients and specific job, opportunities canTae brought to- 
gether' to optimize 'the client placement. General gui^^.for the tfollec- 

, tion and iise of ditk by wh'ich* managers and administrator can erihance the , 

• counseling/placement process are presented in the Appendix, GUIDANCE TO ^ 

• MANAGERS IN ASSESSING' COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT PERFORMANCE. 

<■ Volume 2 suiranarizeS requirements, informatio^xfpr more than eight 
thousand occupatiians selected from the morfe'than fourteen thousand occupa- 
tional 'Us tfngs in the T/jif^ Edition of the DicMonary pf Occupational, 
•Titles (DOT).'-^ Eadi of these occupations was Judged by analysts at 
North Carolina State University^ to require, not more than'anjeighth grade. 



'united' states DeDartment-oHSfiST&SoylUnt and Training Admin istraiTion (fomierly Manpoww Acttiinistratrdn). 

(Volume II, Third Edi^.) Washington. D. C; U S. Government Printing Otfice (6PO««W90-377). 1965a. 
3r. l ui ei»»>b.r n f MMth w D III & Hamer, R. M> EstimMd nqJirements of occupations: 

North Carolina State Unwersity. 1974. ^ 



INPUTS 

• Chents 

• Employers 

• Job , 

Information 
Stream 

• Commu nity 
Support • 
Services 
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VotufMl: TECHNIQUES 



» Suggestions for and reminders 
of effective counseling and ^ 
placement actions 
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ACTIVITIES 

• Determine Client Capabilities 

^Enhance Client Capabilities 
through Training 

• Identify Job Opportunities. 

• Develop Job Opportunities 

• Match Clieftt and Job 
'Opportunities 



Volume 2: JQBS , 




• To expand 
the range o( 
available jobs 



^ •Specific occupational information 
,5' -and job opportunities [ \ ' 



Figure 1."^ Perspective of Counseling and Placement Inputs, Activities, 
' and Objectives for Clients with Limited Cognitive Skills 



level of educatronal development — that is, not requiring reasoning develop 
ment beyond cin eibility to apply common sense understanding to carry out 
instructions furnished in written, oral, or diagrammatic form-*nor beyond 
,an ability to deal vith problems involving concrete' variedDles in or from 
Vstan^eurdized situations. * Each of these occupations was also judged by 
personnel of the Occupatiqnal Analt^s Branch of the U. S. Department of 
Labor to require not more than one y^ar of specific vocational preparation 

• Occupaft-ions* are grouped^ within the major occupational groups of the 
DOT. • Each of these groups is further subdivided by the DOT occupational 
divisions. Occupational titles are listed according to cO^pitive- skill 
requirements--in<Jfpendent ,and combined demands for language, mathematics, 
and perceptual pracessijig forms of development. (See the XntroduGtion of 
Volume 2 for fuller explanation of the occupational title listings!)- 
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Chapter 1 



DBTER^'INe' CJ^IENT ^ CAPABILITIES 



it ' < 
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Chaptcn* 1 > 
DETERMINE CLI ENT, CA RC^BIUTIE^ 



OVERVIEW 
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Figure 2 mentif ies' the principal acti\^iti^s in detenniniifg 'client 
capeibilities. feugge^tions are presented for carrying out each of these 
activities*. These suggestions Sire aimed at helping the counselor and 
pface'Aeht officer to: • ' . ^ - 

/ Assure a full and fair definition of client' capabilities . . , 

/ / Identify realistic upper bourtds'^or client job and career 

pe r f ormance . ' • ' ' . < 

' / Emphasise full usfe of clieht capabilities. • 

/ Obtain information 'that will guid^ job placement and 
specification of training needs, ' ^ 



USE THE FUIL 
SPECTRUM Of 
CLIENT DATA 
i SpURCES 




DETERV '^t LIFE 
SITUATION STATUS 



^ ' DETERMINE , 
GENERAL^EMFH-OYABILin 




DETERMINJE CLIENT C'APABIL4TIES 

/ Cognitive capabilities 
/^Intere^t^nd motivation 

V Human rfilations'capabijities ^* 

V Te?npefament , . ^ • 
/ Senso^ry.capabilities ' * 

/ Psychomotor capabilities . 

/ Physical capacities 

/ Knowledge and memory capacities 




DEVELOP AND 
VALIDATE AN 
, INTEGRATED 
PROFILE OF 

CLIENT 
CAPABILITIES 



Figure 2. Principal Activities in Determining Client Capabilities 
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«^ <,^. V ^ . . ^.^g^— ^^^^^ ^^gj^ jj^^jl^ SOURCES - J 

Th^e are' two^mai'n aspects to' using a full spectrum of client data 
v.- sources.? Fi^rst, th-ere ar^ the. sources themselves; second, there are the' 
tediniques used to' elicit f organize, and evaluate the data. ^ 

The many' poss^le specific sources for client data can be groiflped 
into the following classes: directly from ^ihe client, from other' agencies 
* that KavQ known th^ individual, frqm former enployers, and through spheral 
' capabilities measurement activities. Suggestions^ are pr-esented belpw for ' 
raakang usVof eac3i of these classes t>f -client data, sources^ ' , *• * 

V 4 

. vDaiVETOBMATlbN. 

FROM THE CLIENT . . . 



PREPARE FOR THE" 
CLIENT INTERVIEW 



Clients with limited coqhitiye skills, especially language skills, 
represent a greater chall' 'liciting capabilities information than 

V do persons -with more adv Ltive skills. Pr6contact preparation, 

including famiUarity w >- records, can improve the flow of infor- 

mation JtoJbjB ^derived fi ,iient... , Familiarization with documentation . 

■ . about th.e client prior l. uhe interview will permii free interaction durfn^ 

th^ interview. Ihis approadi will- reduce the chance th^t subtle visual • - 
cues will- be missed during the contact. 



-DEFINE THE CLIENT/, 
COUNSEtOR ROLES*-^ 



t * 

" • It is essential that the client understand his or her role in the 
vinterview/ASs^essment process. Re'flect to the cUent^ that the purpose of 
assessment is* to find the best vocational. opportunities available where he 
or^she c^/.use denonatrate.dUcap^U^tg^ ^^^-cli^- .tp understand 

that he' or she is ultimately the source of lall assessable information, 
that^the interview is a joint effort' of client and counselor, and ^Jiiak 
•succe^ss depends' upon honest and accurate information about and froia the 
client. . • • 

* 5 ^ 
use of a profile approadi, pointing out that all people have differing 
Iqvels of ability in different , areas, is a practical approach, v Qanvey to 
the cli-ent that^ fdr all' of us, irudi of the. joy of life is determined by 
a suitable match between this profile of capability and demands on one's 
j^erfonnance* 
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ENCOURAGE simple;. DIRECT. ' . ' . ■ ^ . 
AND OPEN COMMUNICATION 

Use- art appropriate vocabulary. Be specific, concrete, and use 
straightforward exanples. KedW factual queslipris short and an^e^able in a 
word Qf twoJ It isljetter to. affik many short and Simple* questions than-^ to 
place an excessive load on the client with any one qiie'stion. Clients with 
limited cognitive skills will tend to have difficulty with unfamiliar 
words, abstract concepts, and issues involving multiple facets* They are 
as likely as any grou^ of cliients to give honest and accurate information 
about faqt and opinion if they do no»t feel threatened or confused. 

< ' ^ . ^ - * I " ' 

If keemin^ con |:radictians arise, pose followup^ questions that clarify 
inconsistencies. Review and clarify £)ossible decisions and alternative 
courses of action. PersOTs with limited cognitive skills are more likely 
than^.most clients to need help la identifying inconsistencies in logic or^ 
fact and in identifying or planning eourses of action. 

ENCOURAGE FREE EXPRESSION OF , . 

PERCEPTIONS, FEELINGS, VALUES ^ - 

Keep the discussion c\ient oriented. Be a good listener. Dort't 
interrijpt the client's story or interfere with his or her manner of expres- 
sion. Inspire confidence by showing consistent intefrest and acceptance. 
Avoid .expressions of^personal sympathy, surp,fise, shocks embarrassment, 
i^idicixle, agreement or disagreement. Accept, recognize, an'^ clarify posi*- 
tive, negative,^ and 'mixed feelings. Persons with limited cognitive skills* 
are frequently used to being dominated' by more ve2i)al people, and may be 
all too reac^j^ to reflect; what they feel is expect;ed of .them rathkj^^^ than 
their true perceptions, feelings, and values. ^ 
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PROVIDE FOR EXPLORATION. 
ANALYSIS, AND PLANNUSIG 



Keep an open and inquiring mind. Develop an<^ test i^jjltiple hypotheses 
Avoid premature conclusions. Let the client guide conclusions by reacting 
favorably or unfavorably to alternative possibilities and plans. Search 
for and„*acce^t new evidencer^especially of client capabilities' not 
previously demonstrated or suggested. " ; * - , 



USE INFORMATION FROM OtHER AGENCIES ' w 

THAT HAVE KNOWN THE CLIENT * , 

CONSIDER 'ALL OF THE AGENCIES- , ^ * 

THAT MldHT'HAVE INFORMATION ^ . , ' 

Clients with limited, cognitive s^kills are /especially likely ttf have ,, 
had prior contact with one or more agencies, that may have informafclbn about 
the client's capabilities. Client information might have been recorded^ in 
j^pcial schools/ learning disabilities program? , jjorkshops, vocational*^ 
training progran©*, resident pitpgrams^/ and othe^ placement centers. 



REc6<»)IZE"THAtWARIEn*OFINFORMAri6NCAN . • ' 

CONTRIBUTE TO A PICTURE OF CLIENT CAPABILITY 

BehaviSJ'eichiBited" at- varied stages of individual development and in 
different contexts can provide h^nts about the interests, motives, and. 
-abi-li4a^-of.the--client. Parents can frequency, provide useful insights ^ 
about attitudes,' interest, and capabilities .that might otherwise go 
undetected. Such backifround information will be especially useful to 
counselors and placenent personnel when it can be fitted into a consistent 
pattern or profiie|^ , i ■ ^ 



FORMULATE REQUESTS clearly: AND 

TO ELICIT A DESIRE TO COOPERATE •, . • 

Most agency personnel will want to respond quiBcly and completely if 
they understand that the effort is directed toward helping the client m an 
' important way. They can make the nost effective judgments as to what 
'information to "provide when the request is specific and its intended use is 
defined.. Make requests- personal and specific to the individual client. 
Avoid rputine-sounding requests. Use the most cost-effective combination 
of letter,' telephone, and personal visit to obtain information about the 
clieot. " ■ • • * 

FOLLOW UP ON REQUESTS -* 
TO OTHER AGENCIES 

Check immediately on the status of promised informatiqn that is not 
forthcoming. Specific supple«iental requeslis can be used to -fill holes in 
a client's profile of capabilities and to cl^x^ seeming inconsistencies 
in data f*pm a given source .or from different sburces.. • ' ■ , '« 



' USE EMPLOYER INFORMATION , ' 

USE INFORMATION FROM 

^EQRMER EMPLOYERS ^ . - V 

Obtain information from forriier enployers, including workshop sUper- 
>;^isors, to clarify the nature and extent of client capabilities. Even . 
inforaftion about characteristics and performan^ce that were negatively 
evaluated {nay lead to a clearer understanding of client capabilities. For 
exanple, information about , the circuipstances of discharge for failure to 
get along with fallow enployees^ may suggest less demanding contexts in 
which client social skills wpuld be adequate. . ' . 

USE INFORMATION FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
DECLINED EMPLOYMENT TO THE CLIENT ^ . 



An understanding of vftiy a client was considered/ but n6t accepted, 
for eiiployment.can help to suggest approadies to more successful placement 
for the client. Usually, employers will, be viery fair and frank about why 
one j<* applicant was selected over another. Specific capabiUties they 
. found lacking ordpveloped to ah insufficient^ level can psntribute to the 
client capability profile. ^" 



USE IfiFORMATlON FROM - , ' ^ 

I POTiNTIAL EMPLOYERS ^ *. < V 

Enployers may stipulate capa^Uties of potential ernplbyees in terms 
of academiQ performance, pierfoi^i^ce on psychological tests^z and pjrior jsA) 
experienced The relationship of these requirements , to job performance may 
not be cl^ar to the counselor or placement officer. Check with potential 
"en?>ioyers for information about the assumed relationships between such 
assessment *ir\;fonnation and job requirements.- • \ ^ 

USE SPECIAL CAPAPILITIES * 

MEASUREMENT DATA . ^ ^ 
' REVIEW AVAILABLE DAT A 

Deteagnine what information about the client is eilteady at hand or 
already eicists and can be obtained readily from other spurce^. , Use this 
review in deciding* whether additionar special measurement is necessary 
,^^and ijossibde and, if so, what it should include. 

\SELECTSQURgE FOR SPECIAL . * T • 

\CAPABIL1T1ES MEASUREMENT.^ . . 

Where possible/ identify alternative sources for client capability 
measurement. Select the best source or sources to provide the kind of , 
measuremeTft information needed. * ^ - , 

SPECIFY PRINCIPAL INTERESTS: • ' 

define and communicate ^to measurement personnel what* Information 
Vill be of greatest benefit in counseling and'placing the individual: 
Measurement personnel yill'be able to deterrjiine the be'st measure .available 
for the client ii\fojma''tion sought. . , ' * *^ 
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^DETERMINE LIFE SITUATION ItATUS 



.Wie purpose of e:qploring'the life situation of the client is to 
determine the freedom he or she has in seeking^ obtaining/ and holding a 
job. Such a determina^i^ can be a useful starting point in seeking 
fepeci'fic job opportunities for; the individual. It should include a concern 
for* the career inplic^tions of at least, the '-following areas: • > 



/current living arrangements. 

/ Economic^ s tat us . ' , . 

/Physical /medical status. 

/Legal status. < , 

f • * 

/ General -motivation for employment 
. ' 13 



.DETERMI>JE CURRENT. \. ^ c ' , ^ 

LIVING ARBANGEMENTiS \ ^ ; 

H>e. client' s ^urreVit^ living- situation may inpact on the urgency of/ 
obtaining eii«)loyment, adaptation to a job, and the fe^il^ility of holding 
a jdSb. ^olt'%kasx§Iei ^^^^^ ~ - ^ - ^ ' ^ * ^ . 

. : ; ^ . ^ /' 

* / A currentlyinstitutionali^e'd client may^ have .minimal urgency 
V ' in locating a position but may require alternate living 
^ arrangenents to be made, before it is feasible /o hold a job - 
or make a sucbessfulOol^ ^^aptation. 

/a client cur^rently living in a private family/ setUng, 
, especially a cliejr^t having dependents, may hiv^ maximum 
/ ' pressure to^ locate .a job quickly—but adapt;^f^n to employ- 
msnt may^be minimcilly. difficult. ^ J 



J 



/Ayclient in a-vtrahaitional living' cent may have maximum 
flexi|>ility in the tijciing of arjd ,^da^€ation .to employment, 
as well as maximum ^pport \n achiexdng success. \ * 

^. * ^ * 

/ A client 3siving in 'a private family setting and being 
partially dependent upon others may have flexibility, but ^ 
adaptation to eitpioym^nt may be made difficult by the nature 
of ^ the dependencies— particularly where family members are 
overprotectiv^ of or have inappropriate aspiirations for the 
client I ^^^^ ^ * ' 

DETERMINE ECONOMIC STATUS-^ - ^ 

Ohe <:lient's economic status may influ/nc^ the direction and timing 
of vocational goals'. For exaitple, a' clie;^ without economic resources or 
alternative income may^feel compelled y fi^d immediate eitployment regard'- 
less of ]^er-range career prospects, whereas a client wi'th interim 
neaiis a<si!^port may be able to undertake special training or other 
activities aimed at more distant goals. ^ 

' DETERMINE PHYSICAL T , • 

MEDICAL STATUS - * • 

Awarejness of physical or health status is necessary to help steer 
any client away from inappropriate occupations. But a more in«)ortant 
purpose for. determining the client 's physical or medical status is to 
identify the res'idual capabilities having 'potential for job performance. 
In particular, attentio^ should be .given to the cbnpensations cli^ents make 
to physical limitation^ 'whidi. can have , job utility. For example, blind 
persons Srometimes show exceptibnal attention to^auditory and tactual 
information. Lame persons mSy develop exceptional idjility to perform f^ine 
finger manipulations' for extended periods of. time. »^ 
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DETERMINE LEGA11'.STATU$' • ' S ^ ^ 

--^e lafci^ttde available -to- client and counselor In exploitingoc^D, 
opportunities may be affected by the client's legal status. If the client 
ls~rfree age:itT~eic6^Ibyment«^ay be sifply matter of mutual agre^ent 
between enployer a^d client--facilitated by the efforts of counselor and 
placenent officer. Third-party approval may be required for clients with 
legal guardians. Further restrictions may have to be considered for 
clients who are wards of the state. 

DETERMINE MOTIVATION 

FOR EMPLOYMENT » 

The counselor and placenent officer's role may be extensively 
influence'd by the nature and extent of the client's motivation for 
en5>loyment.^^earients*wrthvhx^ -motivation may reqiure only a minimqm of 
information about job placement and leads to export unities. In contrast, 
a client with fears and^^mixed motives concerning eirployment may require 
encouragemenl^and^pport.ati^each ^tep of! the employment process . A 
client .with narrow interests and stringent requirements may have to be 
guided toward more realistic expectations and s\jppoxted in the enqployment 
process desp^j.te limitations on the spectrum of opportunities to be 
considered. ^ . ' - . ^ 



/ ^; determine general employ ABiuTY 

- i ~~ "~ " ^ » 

The purpose of determining .th^ general e'irploy ability of the client 
is to augment the.infontiation about the client's freedom to seek, obtain, 
and hold a j cb~ the. in forma tion^gained from exploring the 'life situation/ 
parameters. This general assessmentlof employability can serve as a 
useful frame of reference in guiding the more detaile^d determinatio^i of 
'specific capabilities which ^follows , Determination of general en^^loy^ab^lity 
should include a concern for the career inplications of at least the 
fallowing axp^i -.f:*^-^ 



'/Ability to make independent ''career choices. ^ 
y Ability to live independently. 

/ Local mobility. , . * 

/ Freedom to relocate. *. ' ' * 

/ Ability to go*through the enployment process independently. 



DETERMINE ABILITY TO MAKE 
INDEPENDENT CAREER CHOICES 

■ The client's ability to make independent career choices may impact, on 
the nature of responsibility the counselor and placement ofificer must 
assume in guiding the client. It also may influence the ndture and extent 
of consultation which is appropriate to have with others who are important 
in*tfie life si-tuation of the client. ' 

All of the life situation parameters can provide clues about the 
.client's ability to make independent career "choices , par^cuiarly information 
about current living arreuigements and legal status, , In addition, the' 
bounsfclor and placenent officer may be able to gain \iseful information 
about capability for independent career choice from one or more of the ^ 
^ following: ^ * ; • 

/ Assessments from educational^ medical , or other agencies which 
.touch upon the client's decision making or judgmental abilities. 

/ The history of the client/ particularly it reveals evide^nce 
of success ^n making past independent judgments. 

/ Evidence of client conprehension of the concept of career 
choice, as revealed in the course of interview^ and discussion. 

DETERMINE ABILin TO - ' . ^ , 

LIVE INDEPENDENTLY v , 



Counselors and placenent personnel who work with clients having 
^ere cognitive limitations frequently find that adjustment to a well- 
^cted job situation is^less difficult than adjustment to independent 
?ving. Regardless of the relative difficulty of adjustment to Job 
rsus independent living, the combined adjusjbments can place an excessive 

t^rderr on the client* The effective counselor and placement officer will 
nsider this potential combined impact and will phase changes to achieve 
n&ximum prc^ability of successful adjustment. 

I ' ■ • ■ . - 

' Generally, the best starting point for determination of the client's 
Sfeility to live independently is with„the life situation parameters out- 
^n'ed above— with -particular. ^nphas-is^ on evidence fxonv the current, status 
^or history of the client which clarifies conditions under which satisfactory 
^Itdjustnents can be made to productive life situations. SUch status and 
ii^story information about life situations must be projected ag2tinst future 
^ssibilities. Jftiese projections should consider the capability to: ^ 



/ Msdntain personal hygiene ^and health; dbtain suitable health 
services. 



I' 
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/Obtain and prepare proper food; maintain ptoper nutrition. 

/ Obtedn, wear# and maintain appropriate clothing. 

/ Obtain ^appropriate housing and care for the hoioe. ^ 



/ Manage personal finances.' 

/ *Obey laws; resist victimization. 

/ Participate successfully in needed social interactions. , f 

.These 'q^apabilities should be reviewed in the light of. trpnsi-tional 
and permanent community support available to the client* 

. DETERMINE LOCAL MOBILITY 

The client's isacjius of job apportuniti'es will be inportantly determined 
by his or her access to transportation. Full consideration must l$e given to 
fef.smsportatidn factors in setting the geographic scope of job opportunities 
sought. TraiTspcrtation availability may' range > from use ^of public transpor- 
tation all the way to private vehicle operation or even car poaJ.in^. Access 
to trariS^rtation is not /the only consideration, however. Costs x^f 
transportation- may severely limit* the range of job opportunities .which can 
be considered*. When clients are unskilled in rndependent* mobility'7 effort 
should 'be given to a determina1;ioh of the extent and meUiods by whi'ch they ^ 
can become independently mobile. ^is;.^ 

•i' . ' ' ' ' ' 

DETERMINE FREEDOM ^ ' ' r ^ 

TO teLOCATE ' ^ . . ^ 

Even with the fullest identification of cap^ilities and 'job opporturfi- 
ties, clients with only basic cognitive capabilities may be more restricted 
to jobs in a given geographic area than individuals «with mor;e extensive^ ^ 
capabilities. It is of special inportance that' the client'^ freedom to 
relocated or alte,matively , limitations on that freedom be^ investigated. 
The lack of freedom to lotiate may severely curtail the ,types' and ipcations^ 
of job opportunities than can be considered for a given client. 

DETERMINE ABILITY TO GO THROUGH ' . 

THE EMPLOYMENT PROCESS * " ' , : 

^ Clients with '"only basic cognitive capabilities frequently have 
en?>loyable skills, though>..tiaey may have grave' difficulty with preemployment 
coitpetition and evep with the^mechanj-cs ♦bf the enployment process. For 
example/ a job may require only manual skills fcutr thjs eitploymefnt process 
may demand conpletion of an employment blank. Consequently, it is important 
that the ootmselor.and placement officer be able to distinguish between 
job-getting and job-holding sJcills of the client. , Silch distinctidns wj,ll 
help to define the rangj^of enployment opportunities, to clarify^the kinds 
of information that should be provided to ^potential en^loyers, and to 
establish what kind 'of direct assistance should be provided to the client 
in the employment process. , - ^ " ^ 



DETERMINE COGNITIVE CAPABILITIES 

Assessment of cognitive parameters is con^erned^withL iaeterTnina1:£on of 
the ability , to jjerceive , to know, and to understand. Human-^cpgnitive^ skill 
cover an enormous variety and involve processes for which were ift'' not yet; 
rigorous scientific understanding. For vocational guidance pui^oles, 
assessment of three cognitive parameters is of special lmj^i?-tfm'ce t 

• / Language Development - the ability to comprehend arid express* 
written or sfx^ken Tariguage. ^ ^ * ^ ^ $ 

/Mathematics Development - the ability to comp2;eh^nd^4nd ^ai^ly 
numerical concepts and symbols. ^ " 



/ Perceptual Processing Development - the ability to detecft? 

sensory inputs and to mar^ula.te the derived information.'' - *^ 

* These paranjeters are bf such iq|Artance that they have been ^sed as part of 
the b^sic structure for organizing ]the job listings presented \n Volume 2. 

, ' , " • y^.' 

DETERMINE LANGUAGE ' - 

CAPABILITY ' . ' • • 

Language develofjnent capability levels employed^here are those used in 
tha Dictionary of Occupationah Titles (DOT). These are^^dentif ied as the 
Language Component of the General Educational Development iGEp) scale . ' 
Within the DOT, seven levels of lamguage capability are identified (labeled 
as level^_ 0„ through. 6) . For persons of limited cognitive capability", only^ 
the lower four levels of the scale are cons|]3ered appropriate (Jev^ls 0 
through 3) . ? * * ^ . ^ 

• *De termination of the client's language capability should 'distinguish 
amongrthree broad levels of language competency:^ 

/ Minimal - GED level 0 or 1 (up through Grade 3) Not more ^ '^^ 
than rjeading, speaking, and printing, qimple sentences tsontain- 
ing subject, verht* and object using present cind past* tenses.^ ^ 

/ Moderate - GED ievel- 2 or 3 (G;rades 4 throuc^"^ 8)^. Not more ^ 
than selectijVe reading of textbooks and other*^materials *to 
extract an essential theme or idea, composing repcrts with 
proper grammar and spelling, using proper format, and gre-; ^ 
paring neat papers. ^ 

tiigh GED levels 4 through 6 (Grades 9- and above). Involves) 
mor^^han basic language skills * A client <.who can" demonstrate * 
achievement at this level should. not be sub"]steurjtially limited 
by language cap£ibilities except for highly specific job 
requirements. - \ ' » 




4 General Educational. Development (GED) should not be confu&ed with the General Equivalent Diploma <GECD 
awanJed on the basis of test and indicating the equivalent of a high school education^. »^ 

^Sb6 RefBti'hg Gen^mf Bducntion Development to Career P/Mnning (U. S. Qeoartment of Labor, 19711 for more 
information about levels of language development, languege curricula. Sia^||ceer implications. ^ 
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Four techniques are especially useful in determining the client's 
language capability: ^ 

/ School, achieveinent..records, are likely to.andicate rather ^ . 

directly the level. of language *capab ill ty acKieved by the 
clients 

/ C&servation of the client during interviews by the counselor 
^nd placement officer can determine approximate ^vocabulary 
- levels, grammatical usage, coup reh ens ion of verlDal K:ommunica^ 

tions, and ability* to coranunicate verbally. S 

/ Tests calibrated *by grade level such ^ the Stanford 
AdhievejiBiit Test '(SAT) vdxich includes Paragraph Meaning, 
Word leaning. Spelling, and, Language subtests. The-Uv S. 
^Employment Service Basic Occupational Literacy Te/t C^0£T) 
contains Reading Voccibulary CRV) and Reading Con4)rehension ' * 

(RC) subtestis which are calibrated to, educational deveiop- 

, ment grade levels by equation to. SAT norms. ^ « 

• Language aptitude tests such as the U. S. Employment^ Service 
Verbal Aptitude of the General Aptitude Test Battery '(GATE) 
and' the Nonreading Aptitude Test Battery (NATE) can assess 
the functional vocabulary of qlient's. For purposes of making 
rough estimates of educa'tional development, percentile scope's 
from these tests can be used with grade norms for the SAT, 
^ EOLT, or-other grad^-calibafated* test known to correlate highly 
with the language aptitude -^tests* 

The client's determined level of language capability has great utility 
to the counselor or placement officer in the use of Volume 2 for identify- 
ing appropriate jobs for the client. Clients wKo are rated as haj<?ing only 
minimal language competency (GED level 0 or 1) will be able to hafndle jobs 
identified as having only minimum language demands, whereas jobj with 
moderate language demands should not be considered for theas^(j?lients. 
Clients who are rated as. having moderate language capabilities (GED level 2 
or 3) will be able to handle jobs having ntoderate language 3i,emands , as well 
as those having only minimum lemguage demands. 

DETERMINE MATHEMATICS ^ 
CAP)«ILITY • - • 




Mathematics development capability levels ^n^ioyed here ax6 those 
\ased in the DOT. IliiBse are identified eis the jiPthematics Component of the 
GED sc2de. -Within the DOT, seven levels of mathematics capability^' are 
identified (labeled 4s levels 0 through 6)/ For persons of limited 
cognitive -capability, only, the lower -four levels of the scale are considered 
appropriate (levels 0 through 3). ' 

1 ^ 
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Determination of^ the client's mathematics capability should distinguish 
.arong three broa^^levels of mathematics coitpet^ncy :6 

. . / Minimal, r ;g?D ;ieveirQ, 9r, 1 /up . thrpugh. Grade ^^^1^ -ifipiW^U^-- c'^J^V 
. ^"^ ^ than ^countrngr addition an^i" subtraction of two-place numbers, 

and familiarity with standard units of measurement and with " 

^M^asic measuring equipment syich as clocks, rulers, and scales, 

- • < 

♦ 

/ Ntoderate - GED level 2 *or 3 CGrades 4 th2;ough 8). Not . : 

more than conputing discounts, interest, percentage, surface. 
^ areas, values, and weights, and measures,' jasing four basic ^ 

arithmetic operations. • ' 

' ' -^s ' , ' > 
/ High ■ GED level. 4 thfrough 6 CGrades 9 ''and above). Involves 
ntore than^ basic mathematical sk^ills. * A client who can 
demonstrate achievement at this level should not be subs tan- ^ 
^ tially lim^ted^by mathematics capabilities except for highly , / 
speq^ific job requirements. 

- . / 

. Four' techniques are especially useful in determining the client/ s 
mathematics capability: 

. / 

/ School achieverept records are' likely to -indicate rather 
* V -directly .the level of matheiaatics c^ability achieved by the 
client. * ' '/ 



/ observation of the client during interviews^by th'e cpunselor , . ,^ 

ana placement officer can yield information abou^t^mathera^tAcal^ . , „ 
prob-lem solving* ability if basic concepts and exercises are ^ 

introduced. , ► - . ^' 

/ Tests calibrate*d by grade level such as the SAT wl;iich includes ^ * 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation sxibtests. The ' 
U.^ S. Employment Service BOLT also contains Arithmetic Reason- ^ 
inif' (AR) and Arithmetic Computatioji (AC) subtest^ which are 
calibrated to' educational development grade levels by equation ^ 
to SATo norms* ' . ' ^ ^ 

. < J? ^ ^ * ^ ^ *^ ^ ^ ^ * 

/ Mathematical ;^titude tests such *as the U. S. Employment. , ^ 
Service l?uinerical ;4)titude of tl^e GATB and N^TB can assess 
the client 'cs ability to perform ar^imetiTc o^^erations quickly, 
and accurately. For purposes of mming rough estitnates of 
educational development, percentile, scores from these 'tests 
can be used with grade norms for the SAT, BQLT; pr other 
, grade-calibrated tests known to correlate hi^iiN;with 'the • 
mathematical aptitude* tests. " , ^ 



6 See R0/9Ung Goners/ Eductiion D0V9/opment to C^rser PJtnning j|U. S. Department of Labor. 1971) for more 
information about levels of mathematics development. math&ft>atrcs curricula, and career implications. 



with the client's language capability, the client '"s* determined 
level of mathematics capabilityjhas great utility for the use of Volume 2 
s% in, idSi^tifying appropriate jobs for, .the crient.. Clients^who are rated 'as ^ 
^^n^*.'^-^ Aqvingif Qnly^ minim^i : iifeitheif&fcics-cQg|)gtency| ^^^ level O^x^i^iXJ. be. ^. - 
able to hemdle jobs identified a'S^ having oniy minimum mathe'matics demands, 
Jobs'with moderate mathematics demands should hot 'be considered for these 
clients. - Clients who are r.ated as having moderate mathematics capabilities 
(GED level 2 or 31 will be able to handle, jobs having moderate mathematics 
demand^/ as 'well as those paving only minimum matheifiaties demands > 

' DETERMINE PERCEPTUAL , ' • . ^ 

PROCESSING CAP'SBILITY ' . 

' ' ' . J' , , ' 

. - Perceptual processing involves' the detection of sensory patterns from 

' . * any se^se mode or coinbination 'of sense modes—sight;, audition, touch/ 

kineSlth%sis , taste, or smell — aad making a comparison to or a discrimina- 
tior^ from a like input or mental image. In effect, perceptual processi^;ig • 

,^ . is that cognitive activity we frequently perform ^in order to make a 

judgment about a sensory input and which leads ^ formulation" of an agpro- 
pViate response to that input^. j ' ^ 

Most jobs have a requirement for some significant tcArm- of perceptual 
^ . capability, but only a minority combine th*Ls requirement with the additional 

/ * significant requirement for coirparison or discriraijpation . Simple^ job- 
* ' relevant examples of perceptual processing are activities such as": 



/visually inspecting and/or stirring a»conipound and making'* 
the judgment that the compbund has or has not achieved the > 
right consistency, based on some prior knowledge' of what 
that consistency pught to Ire. (Cement mixi-ng, for example.) 



/ Sharpening a cutting tool — such as a chisel or scissors — 
^ according to visual estimates of-^the angle required so that 
the resulting edge is neither too acute nor too obtuse. 



/ Locating an interior wall stud by distinguishing .changes in ^ 
loudness and pitch as one tapfe toward. or away from the stud's 
jp.03ition* . . ^ ' - ' 

" Determination of the client's perceptual processing capability should 
distinguish between two broad JLevels -of conpetency: 

m 

/ Miniiftal - the ability to detect sensory information is 

ptesent -through a variety of sense modes, but the ability to- ^ 
mcuiipulate this#information to n\ake conparisons or dj-scrimina--^" 
tions abiut those sensory inputs is not present to any 

. significant extent. ' . , 

• - » < 

V Moderate - .the ability to detect: sensory information is ^\ 

oresent througfi a variety- of sense modes; the ability to' \ 

manipulate this informaticm-~to make conparisons or discriminar^* 

tions about these sensory inputs is also present to a 

' significant extept. . . , ^ ' 
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While perceptu^ processing is an everyday, act ixtit^y*, the counselor -dr 
placement officer is faced with two special* problems in determining' these, 
capabilities of th§ client: . 

i^Nonn? t?f development in this, ^rea are^not w^ll 'est^lished;: 

/ Standardize^ measlires for sense modes other thaix sigh t> are r^. 
vnot widely ,aV^ij/^le. ,\ 



^ Howev6r, useful information about perceptual processing cap'he gained ' 
from, consideration of scores on some standardized tests' , for exajrple: , 

/ A perceptual 'test, such as^ GATE or NATB Form Perception' CP) 
^and/or Clerical Percieption CQ) : . . 

■ * 

/ A spatial relations* test such as the GATB or NATS Spatial-* 

Aptitude CS) . ^ " " ' . . ' 

"» 

/> Various other aptitude tests or achievement tests. 

In the absence of the above tesi: information, counselors, and placement 
officers may be able to gain, useful information for determining the client^ 
perceptual processing capability from: ; • 

/ Records bf school ^d. j<x> performance • > - 

' / Interview responses to questions about experience with 

perceptual processing tasks. • % 

/ Observation of the client in training and/9r works^p . ^ 

environments. - / ^ » ^ 

y Information about hojabies, crafts, or previous wark 

e;^eriencQ. ^ ^ . * ' « ' 

The client's determined level of perceptual processing capability is • 
a third key element of information in the use of Volume 2 for identifying 
appropriate jobs for the client^. .Clients who are rated as Kaving only 
mininal ^ perceptual processing capability will be' able to handle jobs 
identified as iiaving only minimum perceptugJL processing demands . Jobs 
with moderate perceptual processing requirements , should not be coosidered 
' for these clients. Clien.ts who are rated as having moderate perceptual ' 
processing capabilities will be able to ^hcUldle jobs having moderate 
perceptual processin^g denands ^ as well as those jobs having only minimum 
percept ua,l processing demands . \ ^ 

DETERMINE REASONING . ^> 

CAPABILITY • ^ ' ' ^ 

One further parame'^er of, cognitive capabilities may have utility to 
counselors and plapement officers in assessing the giant's cognitive 
capability and in relating that capability to job requirements. This is ^ 
the parameter of reaisoning development,* part of the; GED scale engloye<J in 



the DOT. In the DOT usage, reasoning development deals primarily with an 
ability to follow instructions or to apply ^logical rules to situations 
encountered on the job . ^ 

Within the DOT>. seven levels of reasoning development are identified 
(labeled a* levelsV through 6). For persons of limited cognitive capa- 
bility, only 'the lower four levels of the scale are corisidered appropriate 
(levels 0 through 3). Determination of the client's reasoning cap^ability 
should distinguish among three bj?oa4 levels of reasoning cOropetency: 

/ Minimal - GED. level 0 or iT Not mor-e than the abilitj^ to 

apply coiranonsense understanding to carry out sinple one- or 
■ two-step instructions and to deal with standardize.d situations. 

f ^ 

/ Moderate - GED level 2 or 3. Not more than the ability to ^ 
apply » commons ens e understanding tq carry out instructions 
furnished in written, oral, or diagrammatic form and to deal 
with several concrete variables in standardized situations . 

High - GED levels 4 through 6. The ability to apply ^ 
principles of rational systems' or of logical or scientific 
thinking to a range of intellecftual and practfical problems 
and to deal with a variety of abstract and concrete variables. 
A client who can demonstrate reasoning ability at this level 
should not be substantially limited JDy reasoning capabilities 
except for highly specific job requirements. 

Three techniques may be useful in determining the client's reasoning 
cap^ility: ^ 

/ School achievement records are likely to indicate rather 
directly the level of ^reasoning capability achieved ^by the 
•clieni:. 

/ Observation oi the client during interviews can determine 

the level of ability to apply .rules and to follow instructions. 

/ Extrapolation from language and mathematics cap ability t^vels. ^ 
Reasj?ning de^^elopment can be assumed to be at least equal to 
' the highest leve.l achieved for language or mathematics^ 

• "cSpability.-'' ^ v ^ - 



This strategy was applied by the analysts at the North Caroline State LfniversKty in their<ietermi nation of tfie 
reasoning rfequirements for e^ach of the O'OT occupational titles. 



DETERMINE INTEREST. ATTITUDE. AND MOTIVATION 



RECOGNIZE DIFFERENT . ' . . ' ^ 

A^ECTS OF JOB AFFECT • ' 

Three' different aspects ar^ important in determining the feelings 
(affect) clients have toward any given attribute, characteristi-c or parameter 
of a job: • . , 

/ Interest is the degree of. importcuice a client places in -a 
' particulcu: parameter. For example, a client may feel that 

the most important' feature of a job is- knowing exactly what 
the standards are for successful performeince. 

/ Attitude is the direction and strength of feeling a^ client 
has toward a particular job characteristic. Attitudes can^e 
,/ independent of interests- For exan?)le, a^ client may feel whole- 

heartedly favorable toward contact with other pe'ople on^the » > 

job but place little importcuice in this feature to the point 
of being quite satisfied with an isolated work position. 

m 

/ Motivation is thfe client *s tendency to take action in accor- 
dance with interests and attitudes, although it may be" inde- / 
pendent of both. For example, a client may feel that working ' 
*for people for their social welfare is, important and a highly . 
• positive feature of a *job yet 'take no steps toward obtaining V 
a job where this is possible. ^ 
' * . > * 

DETERMINE INDIVIDUAL . , ^ 

ACTIVITY PREFERENCES \ 

Voltjme II of the DOT provides analyses which' organize^groups of jobs 
having the same basic occupati'Onal , industrially^ and worker characteristics 
info worker trait groups. These grbupirlgs* help the user to dis<5ern relation- 
ships among iSTccupations and also provide a method for classifying worker 
abilities and experiences. On^ such set of parameters ^is associated with 
worker preferences for different types p£, activi^ie^. 

. It ia ccxmnon, as in the DOT, to contrast preferences for certain tides' 
of activities or experiences with rejection of contrary types of activities 
dr experiences.. Such contrasts do not*^ always acciir^tely reflect a client s 
feelings. Far example, even though most individuals having a strong pref- 
erence for activities dealing with machines may not care for activities; 
involving human interaction, a particular client may have strong arid equally^ 
positive feelings tt)ward both.' • - . - 

* Activity preference ^parameters identified in the summao^ profiles^of 
the DOT (Volume II)® worker trait groups are as follows:* 

\ 



8 Vtorker abilities, personal traits, and characteristics associated with successful lob ^^^^l^^^J^l^^,^? 
youS in Volume II of the DOT. So^e of these ^rker traits are employed in the remainder *,g d,ap er 
}or the descriptfon of client abilities. A full explanation of the worker traits as they are e^toyed to descybe 
' jobs is presented in Appendix. 8 of Vtilume II of the DOT. _ ' \. 
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^ Preferences for Activities Involving ; ^ Often Contrary toT 

(1) Things -and objj^cts ♦ ^' ' ' 

(2) . Business' contact with people ' (7) 

(3) A routine, il^crete, o;:ganized nature (8) 

(4) Social welfare, dealing with people and language 

ip social situations • 
. ' \ (5) Prestige or the esteem of others as a result (0) . 

• , (6) People and the corrpOnication^of ideas (1) 

J • ^ (7) Science and technology " ' (2) 

(B) An abstract and c^reative nature ^ ^ (3)- 

• *{9)^ Nonsocial interaction with processes, machines 
and techniques , • 

(0) Tangible,, productive satisfactipns and results (5) 



For this client population, worker trait groups associated with the selected 
san^le of jobs exclude the following activity preference parameters from , 
consideration: (5) Prestige or the esteem of others, (7) Science and tech- 
nology, and (8) Abstract and creative thinking- ^ 

Results on interest inventories and attitude measures,, reported school 
and job perfotarfance, discussions with the client, and interview observations 
can all help in assessing affective parameters!. ^ 



DETERMINE HUMAN RELATIONS CAPABILITIES 



Human relations capabilities may significantly influence the client's 
job suitability ^d type of. job preference. Human relations capability is 
primarily concerned with aspects of human interaction and relations fre.- 
'quently encountered in jobs—aspects of job performance which relate to the 
specific social requirements of the work situation. It is distinguished 
from the capabilities previously discussed under "life situation" and 
"general employability" ih that it relates to on-the-iob sociability. 
. reguiremerits— interactions with fellow workers, supervisors, subordinates,", 
and. clients. It involves ethical, legal, and human relations criteria that 
govern behavior in both routine and nonroutine situations. Style, gfooming 
etiquette, and^: job conventions are included. ^ 



Three subareas can be identified; ' . ^ ' 

, * \\ " 

/ Sales or persuasion facilitating persuasive, interactions * 
' {e,gw with clients or customers) within established limits . 
♦ of" propriety ..^ - , - ' ' 

/ Service-- interaction which is oriented toward recognitipn of 
< and responsiveness tq^litent/customer needs or objectives. . * 

/ Communications - sensitivity and' responsiveness to thex recep- 
tivity and motivation of others* t ^ ^* 
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Several sources of information will usually be availably to the . 
counseirr or. plL^nt officer for making a deterndnation of the type and 
extent of the -cUenfs human relations capability: 

/Trevious work, e;^erience. 

^ Expressions or indications of client intere.sts. 

/ Observation and discussion during thfe interview. 
» / .. 

./ Information from teachers, workshofp siflpervisors, ^previous - ; 

eitployers, etc. * * . * 

* . 

DETERMINE CLIENT TEMPERAMENTS ^ 

The DOT worker traits data identify twel'Ve "types of occupational 
situations and seven main kinds of working conditions-or pliysical surround- 
ings to- which a worker may .have to adjust., The counselor ^d placement 
officer may be able to obtain information from teachers , fc^tmer sgervisors^. 
^school and wqrk records, and self-reforts of clients concerning capabilities 
to adjjist to these situations and conditions. . 

' DETEfWiNE SITUATIONAL TEMPERAMENTS 

These teitperaments involve capabilities to adjust to situations, 
involving: 

Situational 

Temperament - - - . ' 

Code . ■ * 

(1) A variety of duties o£t^ characterized by freqiient-pKange. 

(2) Repetitive or short cycle ^ operations carried out according 
' to set proqedures or sequences. ^ 

'(3) , Doing things only under- specific -ijistructions, "allowing . 
little or no room -for independent action or judgment in 
woricing out job problems; - - ■ , , 



(4) 
(5) 



Direction, contrpl, aiid planning gf an entire activity, or 
the activities.'. of others. 



Dealing with people M actual job duti^ beyond giving and 
?»ceiving instructions. 

' (6) Iferlcing^alone and apart in physical isolation from others-, . 
although the activity nay be integrated with th^t of others; 



(7) 
(8) 
-i (9) 
(0) 

(Y) 



Influencing people in their opinions, attitudes ,_or j.udgments^ 
about ideas of things* 

Performing adequately under stress when confronted with the^*' 
critical or unexpected* 

Generalization, judgment, ot decision-making against sensory 
or judgmental criteria. ^ ' » 

Generalization, judgment, or decision-making against measurable 
'•^or verifiable criteria. I , ^ 

' Interpretation of feelings, ideas, or facts in terms of 
personal viewpoint. , 

Precise attainment bf set limits, tolerances, or standards. 



Based on the situational temperaments associated , with the jobs selected for 
inclusion in Volume 2 of the handbook, the following types of situational 
temperaments are not of significance for .the client group: (4) Direction, 
■control, and planning of an entire activity or the activity of others; (6) 
Working alone and apart in physical isolation from ot%-s, although the 
activity may be integrated with that of others; (7) Influencing people in 
their opinions, attitudes, or judgments, about ideas or things; .and (X). Inter- 
pretation of feelings, ideas, or facts in terms of personal viewpoiat. 



/ 



• DETERMJNE TEMPERAMENTS RELATING ^ 
TO WORKING CONDITIONS 

'i • m> . . . ■ ■ , " 

These^emperaments involve capacities to adjust to physical surroundings 
or conditiotts involving: _ ■ , 




Inside work. 
'Outside work. 



(1-B)/ Both inside , and -outside work. 



(2*) ■ Extremes cff cold plus teihperature changes.. 

(3) Extremes of heat plus temperature changes. ^ v - 

(4) Wetnessyand humidity*^ , . 

(5) *Noise^ and vibration. * * • , ^ 

(6) Hazards;* 

(7) - Fumes r odorsf toxic conditions, dust, and poor ventilation. 



DETERMINE SENSORY CAPABILITIES 

Perceptual processing, one of the cognitive capabilities previously 
discussed, assumes that the client fias capabilities to sense the informa- 
tion which is to be perceived auid manipulated. The counselor anc^^ placement 
officer may, however, wish to determine the client's level of these .sensory 
capabilities — or at least verify that the client has no major sensory defects 
Medical examinations will usually 'be the best source of informatidn. 

DETERMINE SIGHT 

CAPABILITIES ' ^ 

Sight or visual sensc^y capabilities include: 
^ Visual acuity for objects both near and far. 
/ Depth perception and distance judgment. 
/ Fielci Qf vision. 



^ Accommodation — achieving and main€aining sKarp focus. 

V Color perception. ^ ^* 

/ Adjustment to light/dark changes. • ^ 

> • * 

DETERMINE AUDITIOW . i 

CAPABILIPIES • ; . ' 

Audition refers to the abili^ty to hear across the hormal auditory 
frequency spectnim, especially in the voice range. The ability to speak 
audibly could also be included- as •p*art of the client's auditory capability. 

- ' ^ * . " -4/' ■ ■ ^. 

DETERMINE TOUCH/ • - 

KINESTHESIS CAPABILITIES ^ . 

* , The ability to p^rceive attributes 6f objects and materials by'means 
of receptors in the skin, particularly those of the fingertips, is a ' 
rather frequent characteristic of jobs. , Attributes of tpuch/^inesthesis ^ 
which, the ^counselor or placement officer ip^ght address J.n determining the 
client's touch/kinesthesis sensitivities include ^ize, shape , temperature , 
and te>^ture. , ' a. . ^ 

DETERMINE TASTE AND 

SMEa CAPABILITIES * ' 

]^e^irement$,for taste and, smell cape^Dilities are restrict^ed to a 
relatively small proportion of 'jobs.. The counselor and placement officer 
may, therefore, want t^^.explorfe" these areas only in response to demands of 
specific job opportuni^es. / ^. 



• ' DETERMINE PSyCHOMOTOR CAPABILITIES 

^ Psychomotor or "perceptual-motor'' abilities tend .to have only slight 
positive correlation with measures of cognitive abilities. Counselors and 
placement officers should/ therefore/ encounter a full distribution of 
psychomotor capabilities among^ clients with only basic cognitive skills. 
ThuS/ psychomotor capabilities represent a considerable reservoir of 
vocational resources among clients with cognitive limitations. 

Counselors and placement^ officers are likely to find it useful to 
determine the client's psychomotor capabilities in the following four 
^dimensions: ^ 

/ Basic motor * coordination. 
i Dexterity. 

/ Control operation • • 

* -1 

• / Reactibn^ speed and steadiness. ^ 

x» ' , 

DETERMINE BASIC MOTOR ' 
COORDINATldN CAPABILITY 

. The ability to move hands* or fingers rapidly and accurately in response 
to visual signals is fundamental to many job tasks— as in machine-tending. 
Informatdoh can be obtained from work and school records/ the Motor 
" Coordination ^K) measure of tl^e GATB and NAfB/ and special job sample or 
apparatus tests* ^ . 

DETERMINE DEXTERITY 
CAPABILITY 

Finger ^and/or hand dexterity are frequently required in conjunction ^ 
with b^sic motor coordination as well as being required independently of 
any significant motd5: coordination requirements. Information can be gained 
from the GATB and N^TB as follows: " i * — 

/ Finger dexterity- is tbfe^ ability to move the fingers and t6 
rapidly and accurately manipulate small objects. The GATB/ 
NATB tesjt ^battery provides measures of^^Fihger Dexterity (F) 
based on separate measures of object assembly and disassembly. 

./ MemuaL.dexteyity is the -ability to jnove the- hands easily and ^ 
^ skillftilly. The GATB/NATB test battery provides measures of • 
Manual Dexterity (M) based on separate measures of ability 
to work with the hands in glacing and turning objects. 

Information on dexterity c{m also be obtained from work and school records, 
job sample tests / and other .apparatus tests. 



DETERMINE REFINED CONTROL ^ . 

13PERATI0N CAPABILrtY 

There are four principal kinds of refined control operating capabili- 
ties^ which can be examined: * • ' 

V Precision control involves using the larger muscles of the 

arm-hand or leg-foot # especially where speed is important. ^ 

/ Multilimb* coordination usually involves multiple controls. 
This can require the ruse of two hands# two feet^ or a com- , 
bination of hands and feet. Some of the requirements for 
this type of refined control operation 2tre called out in 
Volume II of the DOT worker-trait groups as a' requirement 
^*for Eye-Hand-Foot "toordination (E) . 

, / • , 

/ Rate control involves the making of continuous anticipatory 
motor adjustments to chemges in speed emd/or direction of a 
.continuously moving target — as in pursuit, of a ^fleeing animal. 

/ Response orientation involves selection of the proper movemisnt 
in reaction to suddenly appearing sensory patterns— as in avoid- 
ing a child who runs into the street 'in front of an automobile. , 

With th'e exception of vehicular operation, refined control operations 
are not as frequently required in jpb performance as are basic motor coordi- 
nation, and finger and manual dexterity. Nor are measures of this aspect of 
psychomotor capability so readily available—again, ejicept for information 
which may derive from driver training and driver proficiency measurement. 

In general, counselors and placement officers will need to depend upon , 
'information from special vocational training programs, job sample tests, 

performance on simulators, and special apparatus tests to determine the 

client's refined control operations capability.' Clients themselves and ^ 
, teachers, former employers, and workshop supervisors,^ for example, may be 

able to provide useful information by describing the control operating 

tasks which the client has successfully performed. 

DETERMINE REACJION SPEED AND > ^ * - 

STEADINESS CAPABILITIES 

There are two additional types of specialized psychomotor capabilities * 
information whfch the counselor and placement officer can consider if avail- 
able from records, ^reports/ observation, or self-report by the client: 

/ Reaction speed involves a 'fast and nearly automatic reaction 
to a stimulus — such as cutting power when a danger signal 
flashes. One Importemt condition of reaction speed is the 
eUDsence of a significant requirement for selection of 

. alternative response, actions. * ^. ' ^ 

/ Arm-hand steadiness as is required in the assembly of , 
delicate components and in the absence ot a significant 
requirement for strength. - s * ^ / * 




P^ERMINE PHVSICAL CAPACITIES 

^ Counselors emd placement officers may bbtain information edbct^t a 
client's physical capacities from school records on physical fitness, job 
performance records, medical reports., wprk performcince samples, the .per- 
fojsnance of a few simple physical exercises in the interview Situation, ahd 
sel^S^epprts of physical^ achievement? by the client. Four areas featured in 
the worker traits data in the DOT may be of particular concern: 

V strength and stamina. ' . , * * 

.- ../- \ .. . 

/ Climbing cmd balcincing'. 

/ Stooping, kneeling, crouching, cmd crawling. . 
/ Reaching, hcmdling, cmd fingering. 

DETCRMINE STRENGTH 
AND STAMINA 

^ • - • 

This ar i& concerned with the following aspects "of lifting, carrying/ 
pushing cmd pulling capacity: . " ^ 

/ Ability to make rapid and repeated 'movements, 

" / The maximum force that cam be exerted against external 
^objects over sl>ort periods. ' 

'/ Ability to sustain force or action over time, 'inclu 
"^both muscular cmd cardiovascular enduramce. 

DETERf|W\lE cLlMBlNG^AND • ^ 

BALANff IMG CAPACITIES . y ; , ^ , 

This airea is concerned wi^h capabilities for: ' 

/ Ascending or descending ladders, stairs, scaffoteiYig ramps, 
. poles cmd ropes. ' \ ^ 4 

♦ / Maintaining balamce in walking, standing, crouching, running, 
or performing gymnastic feats. ^ . * ' 

DETERMINE CAPAdlTIES FOR stooping: / 
KNEELING, crouching; AND *CRAWLING ' 

All of these'. activities demelnd ability to coordinate th.e simultaneous 
actions of different j)arts of¥^J^^l$ody while meiking gaross body movements, 
^suallyl these activities also involve at least a modest isequirement fdr ^ 
maintaining balance*. • ' - 

■ / - • ' 

f . 
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DETERMINE CAPACITIES FOR REACHING, 

HANDLING, AND FINGERING , - , ' 

This area includes three physical demands V 

/ Reaching -'extending the hands, arms, and trunk in any' _ ' 

, direction. 

' /. Handling - seizing, holding, grasping, and turning primarily • 

by wrist or. arm action: > 

♦ ' 

/ Fingering - picking, pinching, or working on objects pri- . ^ . 
marily by finger action. @ ' - 

Feeling-perceiving attributes by means of receptors in the skin--is 
grouilfMS the capacities for' reaching, ^--^^i^^ ' --^-^^^^f^" J^,,^" 'Sow- 
physltal demands characteristics of the DOT worker trait <3^°J^Pj^l' 
evei, in this chapter, feeling has alTeady been considered as-one of the 
sensory capabilities. 



DETERMINE KNOWLEDGE AND MEMORY CAPABILITIES 



Clients with di^ly b^c cognitive skills may have combinations of 
technical capSili?ies ana)experiences which result in retention of concepts 
2d principles that\£re U relevant. The counselor and placement officer ^ 
Te^ be aSie to identi-^sach areas of working knowledge through work and 
school records, a'chievement test results, interviews, previous Work^. . , 
. experience / and hobbies. . ^ ' . . ' 

\ job-relevant knowledge, even at an entry .level ,• -is J^^^'^* • 

Y may help, however, to organize the' identification of knowledge capa 
bilities around the following four areas: • ' ' ^ • 

/ Mechanical-structural,. 

/ Electriqal. * . , • '". 

/ ChenyLcal. 

/ Bi'ological. 

IDENTIFY MECHANICAL-STRUCTURAL 
KNOWLEDGECAPABILITIES, 

. This area deals with the design, operation.' 'and ««i"tenance^of struc- . 
tures «d machines, both^stationary and -hicnilar. . Jt includes Xnowled^^^ 
conderning cofanon types of tools, connectors, and Ji^{>"f 
priate uses. Principles of safety relating to m^hanteal deyices and , 
construction are involved. ' . , . ^ 

. ....'t - '36 ■' • . . 
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Mechanical-structuriil^knowledge may be required to perform such tasks 
as assembly/disassembly or adjustment of equipment? verifying proper oper- * 
ation of equipment? troubleshooting to diagnose malfunctions in equipment? 
and applying concepts of mechanical advantage, ^ever^ge, and conversion of 
forces to solve a variety of practical work-related problems. Clients with 
moderate mechanical-structural* capabilities will demonstrate^*'knowledge and 
ability to a level to handle 'job activities such as: adjusting, assembling, 
drilling, fabricating, grinding, inspecting, installing, operating equip- 
ment, repairing, and testing. ^ * 

IDENTIFY ELECTRICAL 

KNOWLEDGE CAPABILITIES ' ,i ^ 

This area encompasses knowledge concerning concepts and principles at- 
electro-mechanics, electricity, and electronics. It involves concepts of 
electrical safety—including static electricity, electricity and combustion, 
shock, capacitance, and insulation. ^ . ^ 

Examples of situations involving electrical knowledge include the 
proper grounding of hand tools to prevent static electricity discharges in 
an explosive or combustible environment,^ discharging high voltage from a ^ 
TV picture tube prior to removal from a set, converting the Current con- 
sumption of an appliance from watts to amperes at a given voltage, and 
applying signal tracing and circuit continuity procedures tpjisolate 
malfunctions in electrical equipment or wiring systems. In some instances, 
operation of electric -powered ^quipmexit will require the client to have 
moderate electrical knowledge capabilities. f 

IDENTIFY CHEMICAL . 
KNOWLEDGE CAPABILITIES , . - 

This area includes knowledge of common materials, react2tnts, and " 
Reactions — especially familiar reactions being combustion and cleaning. It 
also includes chemical processes and. safety factors relating^ to chemicals. 

. . ^ 

Chemical knowledge may be required i^n the performance of such tasks 
as: handling acids, caustic solutions, and toxic or explosive gases ;^ 
carrying out titration and similar tests for pH? and^ translating chemical 
notations to generic terms (e.g., COg/carbon dioxide, CaHa/acetylene) . ^ 

IDENTIFY BIOLOGICAL 
KNOWLEDGE CAPABILITJES 

This area is concerned with biological- and health systems .^ It 
includes concepts and principled in human, animal, and plant care. Medicine, 
hygiene, nutrition, sanitation, pollution, and ecology., are all relevant.^ 

Biological knowledge" may be required to perform^ jobs in the areasi-c* — 
farming and animeJ. production and in p^iarmaceutical and therapeutical ^ 
occupations • Knowledge of health criteria and tests are important as is 
knowledge of biological reactions tb common materials, processes, and 
chemicals-. Knowledge of ^species and their distincj^iye characteristics, 
life cycles^ and ,seicual factors may also be involved. <>• 
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DEVELOP AND VALIDATE AN INTEGRATED PROFILE 
OF CLIENT CAPABILITIES 



DEVELOP SUMMARY) 
CLIENT PROFILE 

Counselors and placsinent officers may find it useful to consolidate 
client information on a smttnary capability profile. This can be done in 
any format convenient to the couhselor or placement officer. A^saicple 
Client Capabilities Summary form, which de§ils with eill of the client 
characteristics 'discussed in the chapter, is shown in Figure 3. It may 
not always be possible for counselors and placement officers to assess a 
client on each of the suggested parameters. But^ the more compl-ete the 
client assessment, tSie greater the potential for anx^timum client place- 
mentf.' • » 

I 

To prepare the Client Capabilities Summary^ the counselor or placement 
officer can apply ►any ratting or coding sch^ne that ha;5'. useful meaning. In 
the sample form, some items ha^e been given a three level rating scheme. 
For exanple, the rf^pab?0 ^ ty ^'v<=^ independently ' can be rated as "indepen- 
dent," "quasi-indepen(?fei)t," or "not independent." tliree, level rating of ' 
'"high," "medium," or !*lpw" is also suggested for many^ of the other-^'client^ 
characteristics such as: interest and motivation; situational an4 working 
conditipn adjustment; and sensory, psychomotor, physical X and knowledge 
and memory capabilities. Suggested defiijitions for th§s iating scheme*' 
are : 
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/ HIGH « the client has this capability to a high degrej|* For 
this clieVit/, capability on this parameter should hot )>Nb 
limiting. That is, the client should be able to handle jobs 
listied in Volume 2 'having a significant, requirement for this < ; 
capability. , • ^ ^ 

/ MEDIUM » /the client has limited, but significant capabilities 
u , on this- parameter.. Parameters on whjLch a client is rated 

"mediuin"/ sHould be important variables in choosing among > - 

possible job opportunities., 

/ LCW « ^e clieiit has this capalpility only to ^ minimum 
extent/* Only jobs having a minimal requirement ^for this, 
capability should be considered. * « 

/ / , 
A two^- level rating scheme for the indication of the client's cognitive 
capabilit^e^ is suggested in the Client Capabilities Sunnazy form. As 
previously /described, clients with language and mathematics capabiliti-es 
equivaientjto GED level 2 or 3 can handle jobs having MDDERATE language or 
mathemalpc^ requirements~a8 Weil as those having only KCNIHOM language or 
mathematics requirements* KCNfMAL language and mathematics capabilities 
are eqiayaXent to GED level 0 or 1* H]^If!AL perceptual processing capabil- 
ities lUy indicate the ability to perceive sensory inputs, but not the 
Bbil^Jy to make judgments-* or cooparisons about them« MODERATE perceptual " 
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CLIENT CAPABILITIES SUMMARY* 
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NAME ^ AGE SEX 

EDUCATIONAL . z ft 1 

SUMMARY; . , ' ! * 

WORK EXPERIENCE SUMMARY; ! 

(include workshop experience) . 

C<5UNStU0R ^ ^ DATE L 

LIFE SITUATION STATUS^ < 

Current living arrangementsr ' ! 

Current economic status: ^ \ 

Physical-medical status: General 

Spec i al ^problems ^ - 

, Special capabilities ^ 

Legal status: I , — t 

Motivation for empfayment: ] 

^ EMPLOY ABILItY STATUS 

Capability for giaking independent career choFce: 

Capability fo live independently: 

INDEPENDENT 

Maintain bealth/hygiene; obtain health services 

Obtain, prepare food; maintain proper nutrition 

Obtain, maintain, wear proper clothing 

Obtain proper housing. . .' 

Maintain proper housing; provide housing care» . . ^ . . . * . 

Manage personal finarfce^''. /. . \ 

Obey laws 1. 

Resist victimization . 

Participate in social interactions^. . rr. 

Local mobility -r-. 

' Relocation mobility . . : 

Employment processability. ^ 

COGNITIVE CAPABILITIES ^ 

Language capability:_: ! 

* Informatiort soupe: 

Mathematics capability; 1 

~ ~ Information source: , 

Perceptual reasoning capability: „ , 

Information so*urce:_!_! - 

^ . Figures. Sampla^lient'^CapabilUy Summary 
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QUASI- 
INDEPENDENT 



NOT. 
INDEPENDENT 



MINtMAL WODEBATE 



□ 



INFORMATION 
• HIGH, lyiEO. LOW SOURCE 

INTEREST. AHITUDE. MOTIVATION. 

Things and objects — 

Business contact with pTOple a 

RDutine, concrete, organized activities 

Social welfare, dealing/talking with people 

People arid communicating itfeas 

Nonsociai activities: processes, machines, etc. 
Tangible, pro^uctive-results/satisf actions , 

HUMAN RELATIONS CAPABILITIES 

Sales i 

. Service ^- • 

'Communications : ' 





^ SITUATION AL-ADJUSTMENTjJiMPeR^ENT 

Variety and frequent change i 

Repetitive, short.cycle, set procedures 

Specific instruction. Irttif independent action.... 
Dealing with people beyond instruction giving ... 
Working under stress, taking unexpected risks ... 
Making decisions against judflmental criteria .... 

Making decisions,against verifi^able criteria 

" Attaining precise limits, tolerances, standards 




WORKING CONDITION ADJUSTMENT - TEMPERAMENT 

InsVde work ' 

Outside work 

Both inside and outside* work 

Extremes of cold plus temperature changes ^"r^f,^ 

Extremes of heat plus temperature changes 

Wetness andhumidity t- ^ 

Noise and vibration — . . : 2 1 

' Fumes, odors, toxic conditions, dust, poor ventilation,.^^ 

SENSORY CAPABigilES , ^ 
. Sight..... • 

Audition . 1. . . • ' 

Touch/kinesthesis V'. 

Taste. 

Smell.' • 





PSYCHOMOTOR CAPABILITIES 

j^^. ' • "Motor coordination 



3, . Finger dexterity 



Manual dexterity...- 

Control operations - 

Speed and steadiness 

' PHYSICAL CAPACITIES * 

♦Strength . .^t . * 

plimbing and.balancing •••• 

ktooping.* kneeling. Crouching, crawling. 
Reaching. Ijandling. fingering 

KNOWLEDGE AND MEMORY CAPACITIES 

f ; Mechanical -^structural 

Electrical m*" ' 




processing capabilities indicate Ahat the client, is^ w«ll as perceiving 
the sensory input, is able to make a judgment or conparison about that >^ 
I *. . . i 



input. 



• .'oohments can be added for any of the parameters;* One key part of 'the 
' information is the identification of the basis on which the assessment is 
pade*. This permits consi'derWtion of the strength of the client assessment. 



VALIDATE aiENT 
CAPABILITIES DATA 



There are" two principal ways an 'which the counselor and placement 
officer can, validate client capabilities information: ^ 

V Review recorjis ta assure thWno clerical or other error has 
, been made. " , \ " ' . 

J 

' . ^ Cross-checJc various sources and types of information; try to 
\ reconcile any differences that do hot appear to be reasonable. 
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ENHT^CE CLIENT CAPABILITIES 



V THROUGH TRAINING 
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Chapter 2 « ( 

^QIHANCE CLIENT CAPABILITIES THROUGH TRAINING 



OVERVIEW 



•Figure 4 outlines in schematic form a role for enployment counselors 
and placement officers in job training, Suggestions of activities for 
^carrying out 'these functions are presented, \^^;earrying oyf these functions 
'Would result in:" • . 

L • . ■ 

/ Optimization of the long-range ccireer prospects for clients, 

/ Invdlvenent of the client in career decision making activities. 

- . / Utilization of training .and joB performance results data in 
training selection decisions .for clients. 



EVALUATE EXISTING 
CLIENT JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 




EVAL'UATiE CLifeNT 
POTENTIAL 
FOR TRAINING 








*> 


EVALUATE 




HELP THE CLIENT 




MONITOR PROGRESiS 


^TRAINING 




MAKE. A 




* AND 


OePORTUNITIES 




TRAINING'CHOICE 




OUTCOMES 



Figure 4. frincipai Activities in Enhancing Client 
Capabilities through Training 
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' EVALUATE EXISTING CLIENT JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



* * ' . • 

The purpose of evaluating' job opportunities, that might currentlS' be 
available to the client is to establish some approximate baseline against ^ 
which the net value of training alternatives might be weighed.. This . , 
baseline determination .involves the definition of current ptospects 
for job entry and for the long-range career prospects of these Jobs. 

DEFINE CURRENT PROSPECTS , " \ " , « 

FOR JOB ENTRY" 

r- . ' 

Experienced counselors and placement officers will, in thfe normal 
cburse of their support to a client, develop well informed opinions about 
the range of job opportunities likely to be available for a partic^ilar 
client. This estimate, based on an assumption of no intervening formal 
training, can serve as a baseline against which the potential impact of , 
training can be judged. However, a projection ^f career opportunity - 
beyond the first entrS^-leve-1 job is- also in or^er before a reasonable 
estimate of the potential of training can be made. 

PROJECT CAREER PROSPECTS . 
WITHOUT FURTHER TRAINING 

Given some* estimate of the entry-level job opportunities likely to be 
available to a client, the counselor and placement officer should b^e in a ♦ 
position to estimate. at least the more likely and obvioii^ longer-raqge 
career oi>portunities that could be opened to €he client. As with entry 
opportunities, setting a career" baseline on the assumption of no additional 
training will help to clarify the potential net Rvalue of training. 

Volume ^.of'this handbook can be useful in' assessing career prospects 
in thyee ways : > » 

✓ The descriptions pf promising occupational areas can' help I'n ^ 
identifying areas ^of entry .opportunity and suggest the ^iqr 
gression of opportunities with increasing cognitive demands 
within the area. ^ -^Z 

'/ The analyses of occupational areas include discussion of 
^car^er potential .and the relationship of this potential to 
training. " * • , , , 

/iListings of occ\«^ati6nal- titles by patterns of cognitive . 
demands sumnarize infort^ation about individual occupations 
wiiich the co^unselor or piaceroent officer, may see as likely , 
successors' t:d entr» jobs, -niese- listings alsp provide etey 
, reference to more detailed job informatio;i the DOT. 
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EVALUATE CLIENT ^TENTjAL FOR TRAINING 



The counselor and placement of ficer ^feannot evaluate training oppor- 
tunity without also considering the client's potential for successful 
c6ir?>letion of training* Siich consideration involves both the base of 
current skills with ^which the client would enter training ^and indicators 
of potential to coirplete training successfully. 



CONSIDER THE BASE 
OF EXiSTING SKILLS 



The counselor and plaoeteht officer can gain a great , deal of insight 
about the client's existing skills from the assessroent of capabilities 
outlined in the preceding chapter. Such a baseline of\existing skills 
can be con^yared with the profili of skills defined for the con5)letion of 
any, given training, to establisW^ the 'net learning that will be required of 
the client. \ 

COMSIOER POTENTIAL TO COMPLETE . ► ^ . 

TRAINING SUCCESSFULLY * - ^ 

The counselor and placement officejc can infer fran, a comparison of 
the client's educational^ ari^training e:5>erience with existing skills 
sorething of the learning abilities of the client, -niese insights into > 
-client learning capabilities are essential-to an*effective evaluation ^of 
learning capabilities. 

EVALUATE TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

Evaluation of training opportunities for the client involves a series 
of judgments, including: ^ 

/ Identification of training practicalities. 

/ Identification of careet opportunities with training. 

/ evaluation of net benefits of training. 

IDENTIFY PRACTICAL ^ f , * 

TRAINING ALTERNATIVES • / 

"The cotmselor and placement officer may consider schools^ ^worksl^ops, 
human resource programs sponsored by th^ Department of Labor^or other 
agencies, conpany schools, ot on-the-job training as they relate to\the 
various occi5>ationdl areas for which the client has shown inclination and 
potential and in which biere aire likely to be career c^portunities. This 
consideration might include the probability of meeting entry requirements, 
the feasibility of spending the require'Sr time in training, direct training 
costs, i^diredt training costs (e.g., wages not earned), and th^ grcA^able 
level of achievement. 



IDENTIFY-CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH TRAININC^ ^-y - ' ' 



Given some estimate of tl>e atxray of practical training alternatives, 
the counselor and placement, officer can e^^lore specific training possibil- 
ities in relation to occupational areas of greates^^ interest. Assuming 
successful coinpletion ojf possible^ training, ''an estimate cah then be'made of 
the entry and later career opportunities open to the "client ♦ 

EVALUATE NEt BENEFITS ^ ' \ 

OF TRAINING y ' ^ 

The counselor .and placement ofAc^r can compare the array of probable 
career opportunities available without and with fur.ther training. Taking 
costs' into account, the net val\ie training is likely to have for the*client 
can be estimated. ^ ' ^ 



. HELP THE €LIEI*r MAKE A TRAINING CHOICE 

Even though a counselor or placenent officer may have" a good estimate 
of training opportunities for a client, there may still be a significant 
^ problem in making this information available to and usable by »the client in' 
•making tiradning. decisions. At least three steps- are involved:^ < 

^ • - 

/ Organising job and training informat^ 

/ Coitmunic'ating information. 

/ Interpreting information.^ ' ' , ^ ^ 

ORGANIZE JOB AND , , . ♦ . ' 

TRAINING INFORMATION . 

Counselors* and placement officers qui,te rightly use their, wn preferred 
Schemes for organiziijg data, reflecting considerations and judgments, ^ 
establishing subjective probabilities of futvire outcomes. Sudh private 
schemes are not necessarily designed for effective communication, especially 
t{\persons of lilnited cognitive capabilities. Consequently, transformation 
of private way^of looking at the p;:oblen\ into a simpler 'format is lik^y to> 
be in order. ^ ' 

COMMUNICATE JOB AND % 
TRAINING INFORMATION . f 

The counseloi^ and placement officer will not want .to overwhelm the 
client Vfisth excessive job. tod training detail or overly sqphisticated 
consider ationS. Howewr, it is desirable that the client participate in • 
decisions as fully as possible and such participation requires cowmunici^ting 
as much information «s the ^client can reasonably be expec'ted to. assimilate. 
The essentials seem to' be that the client and/or his or her guardian under- 
stand: ' '^p ' • <^.' - ^ » 
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/ career prospects without further training. 

/ Career prospects with* identified typms of training. . 

/"^TheV feasibility and costs oIe training* 

me result 6f cortonunication on these matters should be the establishment 
of prioriaeV and a -schedule for seeking job and/or specific training 
opportunities. 

r ' .. ' ^ • 

INTERPflET JOB AND TRAINI?IG - 
INFORM-ATION FOR THE. CLIENT 

Job entry, acceptance for training, successful completion of training, 
•placement after training,, and career .opportunities are all subject to 
uncertainty for all >pf us. Consequently, the counselor and ;)lacement 
officer will have to be prepared to interpret, in terms the client can 
understand, what ^the chance elements are. within the specific situation he 
br she faces. The notions of probability,' risk, uncertainty, and playi-ng- 
the-o4ds may be new and difficult concegts for persons &f limited cognitive 
capabilitifs to comprehend. . ' ' 



MONITOR PROGRESS AND OUTCOMES 



CHECK ON PROGRESS . ' » . . ^ 

t 

If a client i^ placed in a training situation, the counselorcand . 
placement officer have at least ^o good reasons for obtaining progress 
i^eports from training personnel and the .client. , The primary reason is 
thatii'the counselor and placement officer may serve a useful role in helping 
to diagnose or overcome difficulties or provide appropriate encouragement 
toTihe client. A secondary reason is that the counseloii and placement 
officer may obtain useful insights that will help in the placement of future 
cli ents-. 

CONFER WITH TRAINING 
PERSONNa 

•nie counselor and placement officer may be helpful to training 
personnel in setting objectives and expectations for the client, in 
providing insights into the specia;L characteristics' the cUent, in 
diagnosis of training difficulties, and in working out^'altematives to ' 
-plans that are not proving feasible or sufficiently prAductive. It is 
essential, of course, that counselor .and'pl^cement of fleer maintain- the , 
role of helpful aid, where wanted, and not give any imiression of unwar- ^ 
ranted interferentre. ' ' . '■ \ 



N.. ' 



CONFER WITH THE aiENT 



discouraged because of a 1°"^^ record or e ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

, failure. The counselor and Placen>ent officer c itive, capa- 

encouragexient and ^J^^iaes in responding flexibly to 

bili ties tend tcV have special <^«-;^^^J^ e:<perrence unfolds, there n.ay 
changing situations afid goals ^f!; ^^i^r^aJd placeitent officer can 

effective in'sudi .ongoing planning- 
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Chapter* 3 . , 
IPENTIFY JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



OVERVIEW 



This chapter describes how to identify an extended range of jchs for 
persons with only .limited cognitive |kil Is— through looking at existing 
information with a new sensitivity, and through ferreting out new job infor- 
mation., ActionI' useful in identifying 'job' opportunities are shown in 
Figure 5. - 



DEVELOP SENSITIVITY 
TO JOBS WITH ONLY 
BASIC COGNITIVE 
SKILLS REQUIREMENTS 
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Figure S. Principal Activities in identifying Job Opportun 
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.DlvapP SENSITIVITY^TO JOBS WITH ONLY BASIC 
' COGNITIVE SKILLS REQUIREMENTS 



within ^the major purpose of this handbook — to expand the range of jobs 
available to persons having ojoj^basic cognitive skills — is the need to in- 
crease general awareness/ but also awareness on the part of counselors and 
placement officers, of jobs which have only basic , cognitive skills require- 
inents* Recognition of such jobs is imperative^ if fhe range of jobs for the 
lindted cognitive skills populatioa is to be expanded beyond that which is 
traditionally available. , . ' ^, 



USE VOLUME 2 TO INCREASE SENSITIVITY TO JOBS m ' 

WITH ONLY BASIC COGNITIVE SKILLS REQUIREMENTS 

An increased sensitivity to jobs with only basic cognitive skills 
requirements can come about through application of a consistent set of 
parameters which serves to define job requirements. Such a set of param- ^ 
eters has been used to select the occi$>ational titles included in Volume 2, 
as well as to provide structure for the content of the volume, 'Ihe"X)ccupa^ 
tional titles listed in Volume 2, which are extracted from the Dictio;ia'ry of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) / are restricted in two basic parameters: the 
General Educational Development (jSED) level and the Specific Vocational 
Preparation CSVP) level. f ^ . ^ 

CONSIDER THE COGNITIVE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR JOBS USING ONLY BASIC SKILLS 

The GED reflects a* level of reasoning development required for job per- 
formance. The GED Is rated on a seven-point scale, with lower n\mbers indi- 
cating a lesser level of required devej^opment and higher numbers indicating a 
greater level of required development. Within the Volume 2 job listings, QED 
is restricted to a level of "3" pr less. This restriction means that these 
are jobs that: (a) require no jiore than an application of commonsense under- 
standing to carry out instructions, Cb) require dealing with' only /several 
concrete variables from^tandard situations. ^ These are -upper limits of the 
jobs included; many of the jobs listed have much lower requirements' than 
these. A great variety "oj occupational areas is represented within -these 
bounds. A given GED level can be variously achieved—throu^' formal educa- 
tion, independent study, or siiiply through dealing with everyday lif6 
situations.® 

CONSIDER THE LIMITED TRAINING REQUIRED 
FOR JOBS USING ONLtf ASIC SKILLS 

!Ehe SVP reflects the tredning required ^f on job performance. SVP is 
rated on a nine-point scale, witli lower numbers indicating a lesser amount 



^Sae pao0S 18 through 23of^this volume of the handbook for a more complete definition of GED levels and page if^ 
of Volume 2 for full definition of SVP. These definitions are also provided*tn AppJandIx B of Volume II of the D( 



DOT, 



of training and higher numbers indicating'4»^reater amount of training. # 
Within the Volume 2 listings, SVP is restricted to a level of "5" or less. 
At the upper end, this limits the amount of training required—to learn 
necessary techniques, to„acquire the necessary information, and to develop , 
the facility needed for average performance— to no more than one year. AJ: 
the lower limit of SVP, jobs may require:no more than a short demonstration 
for. achieving the requisite level bf performance. Training may be acquired 
<in a veuriety of environments: vocational education, apprentice training, 
in-plant training, experience dn other jobs. The training could occur in a 
variety of settings: school, work, military, institutional, or even thf&ugh 
avocational interests. The occupational titl« listed in Volume 2 provide 
concrete examples of the domain of worker^ roles which lie within the on6- . 
yeeu: training time restriction. 

• . USE EXISTING DATA SOURCES 

use existing information about ^obs and job openings as a source for 
identifying, jobs having only basic skill requirements. 

SEARCH FORMAL AND INFORMAL INFORMATION ^ . 

NETWORKS ABQUT JOB OP^INGS , . p . 

MAKE USE OF OWN FILES ON JOB 

OPPORTUNITIES INFORMATION - . 

« The information about job opportunities contained in the files of 
counseling and placement offices is the richest -and most valuable source of 
"information available for identifying job opportunities. These files are j 
the basis oh which the most: immediate opportunities can be identified; * 
they are "also a valuable source for the derivation of other <^pporttinities . 

Job files of counseling and placement offices will be more realistic 
than any other source of "informatipn -in defining relevant oppbrtunities 
since they reflect local' employment conditions and needs. Hovjever, the 
very richness of the counseling "and placement office job files may impede 
the search for job opportunities for the limited cognitive skills popula- 
tion—simply because the scope of jobs on file will almost always exceed 
that which is appropriate to the population. For this aeason, job openings 
must be carefully scrutinized so that nei,ther a restrictive nor an over- 
generous stanfce is taken in determining appropriate jobs. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR - 
EMPLOYMENT OF LIMITED SKILLS PERSONS ^ ' ° 

' The Federal government actively .supports the employment of economically 
disadvantaged and physically and otherwise handicapped persons through a 
variety of programs, inclucjing a special hiring program Jor the mentally 
retarded. 'Several agencies acrpss the country participalfe in this program. 
* Th.e Civil Service Commission coorainate? the program. Participating Federal 
agencies make known full -information about the positions available, includ- 
ing titles ,^'grade levels, and job responsibilities. 
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The U. S. Department of Labor funds the On-the-Job Training Project', 
^ which is administered by "the National Association for Retarded Citizens 
(NARC) . The project encourages business to provide - opportunities for the • 
mentally retarded. The NARC. r9le is both admin-i^txatlve and fiscal: it' 
assists businesses in finding occupational are^ where retardates 6an ^ 
function; it reimburses an employer one-half of. the entry wage for the 
first four critical weeks of employment, and on^-fourth of the entry wage 
for the second four weeks of employment. . ' ^ • 

Other Fe<!eral programs^^support the employment of economically disad- 
vantaged persons by,, for example , making funds available t© state and local 
governments r by providing funds for traii)ing and employment of welfare • ^ 
recipients, and by supportipg th6 permanent employment and upgrading of 
economically disadvantaged^but currently employed persons»JO some of the ^ 
limited >cognitive skills clients will qualify for such support. Counselors 
and placement officers will need to be familiar with qualifying guidelines. 
Such programs change from time to time since * they are a result of Presidential 
or Congressional actions. Federal Job Information Centers can provide current 
information about job opportunities available through such programs. 

• * * 

A number of state governments have also initiated similar programs^ and 
this can be expected to increase in the future. All of the states have 
implemented a Governor's C<Mnmittee on Q%J-©ji»^ijt of the Handicapped which 
can be contacted ^for information. Or/^the stat^^ersonnel Office can pro- 
vide information about the state's spebial programs. 

' r , ' •**.<> ' . » 

Some private businesses ajid industries have taken strong steps in 
employing limited skiUs persons. Fedel-al financial support through the 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) Program has assisted in 
these efforts. The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) was established 
to support the effort and is a good source of information about such 
employers in major cities. Many smaller* citijes have developed similar . ^ 
associations. * . ^ . _ 

The President '^ CcJmmittee on Employment of the Handicapped, the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Mental Retardation, and the NARC all work diligently and 
effectively to increase opportunities for their c^-ient groups. Th^se organi- 
zations have available a number of good publications which can be yseful in 
identifying job opportunities. State offices Of the Association for Retarded 
Citizens (ARC) act as an information network* providing information about 
activities and employment^opportunities throughout the state. Local ARC 
chapters can assist in identification of real' and potential employment oppor- 
tunities within their geographic area. 

MAKE USE OF SPECIAL JOB BANK ^ 
INFORMATION, IF AVAILABLE , 

The Manpower Administration of the Depzurtment of Labor has initiated > 
computerized job banks in many larger cities. The job bank i>rovwes infor^ 
mation about local ^^ob opportunities. Job bank listings are updated daily 



^''current exarrotw of such programs we the Public Employmept Piogrnn (PEP). the'Work Incentive Program (WIN), 
and the Public Sarvic» Careers Program (PSC). 
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«USE VaUME 2 TO IDENTIFY OPPORTUNITIES / . ' - \ 

NOT USUALLY CONSIDERED " - 

^st^if this handbook provides descriptive inforination about place- 

anrl industries. TftlS 



Volume ^ot tnis nanooooK. ^iuv^^- ir < „^„ot.yitc Th 

-nt 0pp0rtm4.es associated with occupational areas and ^"^^f^"^' 
^rtioHf handbook aids identification of industries which-have .cbs 
require oniy basic cognitive skills. Some of thes^may be local in- 
fuJtrJ Wes not-usually considered to have opportunities for persons with 
'only basic cognitil^ skills. ) . ^ 

t 

IDENTIFY OTHER SOURCES OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

n»,ere are several other practical >d sii^le ways 
plaS^ent officers should consider i^^k^ding the range of :qb opportunity 
information beyond that found in usu^ placement data sources. 

MAKE USE OF LOCALLY PREPARED 

EMPLOYWENT INFORMATION " • - ^. 

Even an extensive file on job opportunities may not include 'the fu 11^ 
rang^of occupations which are available or might become available for the . 
cUeJ^ population. Ihere'is often locally prepared information "^^^<=h ca^ 
be Sed! Especially in large metropolitan ^reas there will usually be mu^- 
tipfe sources for present and projCted data about enployyent conditions and 
opportunities. Such reports are prepared by specific indt>stries 1^°^ 
Sons, banks, large private employers, colleges and universxUes, and pri- 
vat e. institutions and foundati'bns . y ^ 

Ihe State Employment Service periodically prepares labor market infor^ * 
' ,mation. ~ Data types may vary from'^location to location and ^^""^^"^ . ^° 

basic data Lt prepared by the State Employment Service is the bi-monthly 
Sjorliea S^r^ whiS is b'ied on information.-^rom empipyers about cnirrent 
. ,^^?^^nt Respective occup^ional shortages, unfilled openings, p^ant 
• expansions amd. contractions, amd layoffs. _ 

Even in smaller communities, similLr information may be aVa'ilable * 
■ -throuS suiJ organizations as the Chaneir of Commence, the Jaycees, or other. 
SSS^nS groups. These^groups may not have formal datft about enployment 



^ 



opportunities. But, ^ their membership is usually out of^^the busine'ss/ commerce 
community and they have first-hand knowledge of enployment conditions and 
opportunities. 

The Yellow Pages of the telephone directory is another good source of 
information about local eirployment opportunities. Major forjns of commerce 
an^df industry can readily be identified by rerely paging through. Many of 
the directory headings will match those of the industry designators contained 
in Volume 2. 



USE MEDIA REPORTS TO KEEP UP WITH CURRENT 
AND FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



( 



In Order to maintain a realistic pic)ture of job opportunities, and 
particularly to be aware of potential job openings, it is necessary to jceep 
abreast of job structures and changes which result froih tec)ui6logical ad- 
vance^. Since Volume 2 is based on information about existing jobs , the 
data contained there cannot satisfy this need/ Both na-t^nal^and local news 
reports can be useful in identifying potential opportunitJh^^^^^^hile news 
stories most frequently ^report what has happened, they' also provide informa- 
tion about e:^ected events. Thus, news about plant e^^^ansions, fyture, plant 
openings, new services coming to the community, all will be valuable infor- 
mation ,for identifying job opportunities. 



USE PUBLISHED REPORT^ ABOUT THE WORLD OF 
WORK FOR FORECASTING JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



Use^ariniaai forecasts of job opportunities and the outloo); for industries 
provided by a number of Federal agencies to project job opportmities . The 
Manpower Report of the President, prepared annually by the" Department of 

Labor's Employment and Training Administration in cooperation with otheb , 

agencies and bureaus, presents detailed analyses of the enployment picture^ as 
weir as making projections for changing patterns of occupational opportunity. 

ft , ' y 

The Occupational Oi^tlook Handbook, published annually by the Departiaent 
of Labpr's Bureau of Labor Statistics, provides reports on different fields 
of work , for the employment outlook in terms of workers and also .fot ^ii\dus- 
tries. The outlook for occiqpations is keyed to the job titles and nui^fe^;|M 
contained in the DOT/ ^ ' ^\ 

The Standard Industrial Classification Manual, prepared' periodically* 
by the Statistical Policy Division of the Office of M4nagement and Budget 
(0MB,) r presents industr?.al statistics not only to show how industries have' 
done over the past years, but to identify emerging and rapidly growing 
indu^^tries. i , 

USE f Act PLACEMElfrs INFORMATION T 
RaEV2^ 

• ■ 'f Published re^rts of wjiere basic skills workers have been eit5)loyea Are ' 
of vklfiei The Civil Service Conmission jias made availab;^ a list of exanples 
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of government .jobs in which the mentally Retarded have b^n employed." The 
Guide- to Jobs for the Mentally Retarded^^. presents 134 job profiles within 
24 job families, 'all based^Cn information about types of jobs being h>andled , 
by the' mentally retarded^ The President's Committee on Enployment of the 
Handicapped has prepared a list of 100 jobs mentally retarded persons are_ 
handling in the private sectorJ3 ^n'^ all of tbesesources profile the 
more traditional types of work opportunities afforded-the limited skills 
population, they nevertheless'' represent viable opportunities. ^' ^ 

'coordinate PLACEMENT EFFORTS WITH OTHER ' " / 

COUNSELORS AND PLACEMENT OFFICERS J ' ^ , 

'Knowledge of what other counselors*and placert^nt officers have achieved 
in expanding the range of jobs available to- the limited skills population . 
will be especially valuable. A ^ood exchangej-of information about where 
limited skills workers have been placed, probably requires ^mething beyond 
that which gets into print. Much is to be gained through informal discussion 
and correspondence with others functioning in*this placement capacity. 



• V DEVELOP COMMUNITY SUPPORT • ' 

. 

utilization of the results of .improv^ identification (af job 9Ppor^uni- 
ties will almost certainly require increased levels^^ community ^support, v 
Employers and influential comnunity leaders are fodaj^oints for expanding 
job opportunities for the client population ^ - 

^ * . * 

CDNTACT EMPLqiYERS ^ * ^ , 

Many einpioyers may be unavkare of the rple they could play in making 
Z;^ ' jobs fav^lable to limited skills workers. They are not likely to provide 
o-pportunities unless encdtdraged and aided by outside influence. 

CONVINCE EMPLOYERS OF THE BENEFITS OF HIRING - ^ 

PERSONS WITH LIMITED COGNITIVE SKILLS • ^ - . 

^0m- Enployers will be i;nterested in providing jcb opportunities to persons 

* ; with onj^^s elective cognitive skills only i? .they can be convinced rthat the 
operations for which *they are responsible will benefit by enployment of such 
persons. One of tffe strongest arguments that can be made for hiring persons, 
with limited; cognitive skills is that they make effective, loyal, and satis- 
fied workers. , If ejTploy^r3 can be convinced of this, ,tiiey.,will see the^^ 
• cost-effectiveness of hiring them. ^ /X 
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. • ■ • \ 

GAIN EMPLOYER'SUPPORT ; . , . • ' 

AT AL.L LEVELS ^ ? * ' ^ 

Initial efforts |t promoting Increased opportunities should -be diluted 
to top management where policy statements favoring^ sugh jiiring can be ini- 
tiated, 'However, it is middle management which must in5)lement these po li- 
ttles, and it is the rank-and-file woricers who must accept- th^' limited skills 
population as co-workers. Unless. there is a positive-^ attitude generated 
abotlt thel)resence and performance of limited skills workers—from top to 
\ \ , bottom echelons of a^ conpany— interest in and opportunity for these workers 
may never be achieved. Or, if achie'ved at one level,, «may be destroyed at • 

another, ^ 

/ - * 

c 

TAKE ACTIONS TO ENSURE ENDURING ACCEPTANCE , r 
OF THE LIMITED SKILLS' WORKER 

' ' Counselors and placenent officers may need to assume responsibility 

for helping enployers with placement and early stages of enploymetit of tho^e 
* with limited skills,, ThQ steps to be. taken will n^essarily vary from, situ- 
-^^^^^ ation to situation. Some general guidelines to follow are: » - . 

/ Approach, pnployers optimistically. Be siire there is under- 
standing* of the client population which is addressed. There « 
1^ ^is often £^pre|ierfiioh about people who seemingly differ in ' 

^ some way f Am those noMally encountered,. Enployers .should 
be encouraged to focus on similarities rather than differences 
* -between these cuii other enployees, 

, / Become aware '^Qf other efforts the enployeif may have taken to 

initiate novel hiring practices. The eir?>loyer may have taken 
• ^ earli<er steps tb employ disadvantaged or minority workers, 
y These could be good or bad e^qperiences; but whether good or 

bad/ there is some transfer of learning to be gained. 
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/ Encom^age ^enployers to examine' the real rathet than the tra- ' 
ditional entVy requirements for a job. For exan^le, a high' ^ 
school diploma is often a traditional rather than a real ^ 
reqjoirement. - ■ ^ " ' 

/ Eitployers may not feel that their job structure permits the . 
enployment of pers6ns with limited skills* In fact, ^sbme 
restructuring of job responsibilities may' be required* Be 
prepared to assist or guide the enployer in restructuring job 
*' resj^nsibilities tO{ achieve appropriate 30b opportunities,/ , 
. ^ Ife structuring may be required to: (a), sort, out a set qf lower 
skill activities from a position which includes a' range of 
responsibilities varying widely in skill ipquirements; (b) 
to overcoine an anticlpated'^r^ jection of the limited skills 
person by t±6se 0^ higher capability, long tenuxp, or advance- 
ment to a pos£t?ion ,through e:5>erience, an d'^ upgrading, Guidanc^ 
for job restructuring is provij^ed In the next Chapter, DEVELOP 



JOB oq$>o.rt:unities ♦ 
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/ Emphasize the client population's assets, but also discuss ' 
its limitations. Otherwise, immediate placements may be ^ 
negatively affected by enployment situations whidi make exces- c 
siv^ demands. These failures may preclude the^future enploy- 
ment of similar clients. ♦ 

/' Encourage J.n-plant on-the-job training within the coitpany to 

assuire adequate preparation for job performance. ^In areas of ' • * 

industrial concentration, eirployers could be encouraged to 
provide such training on an industry-v/ide ba?is. 

/.Emphasize the cost-effectiveness of enployment of limited 

skills, workers. Make enployers , aware of the job responsibility 
they assumef the loyalty they demonstrate, and their job 
sat is factio*n which leads to increased tenure of employment. 

/ Use^ testimonials of successful placement efforts to convince 

employers of the benefits of enployment of limited skills " 
> * persons and to elicit? enployers' support in inproving' not * ^ 
only the placement but the on-the-job performance. 

' * / Enlist the- s Import ~of the NAB or similar local groups. Encour- 
* • agement from business peoplie will be more effective than from X 
agency pp^rsonnel. ' » 

•/ Enlist the siflpport of parents and other rela^ives of the cli- 
' ents. Many of these* persons are in business or in the' prof es- ^ 
sional ranks and therefore are in positions to take or promote 
enployment actions'* , " ♦ 

/ Continue the contact with the enplbyer^ beyond the stage of ' * * 

initial placement so that therfe is an aVenue for working out J 

any problems' that may arise. • ^ 

INVOLVE THE LARGER ' * ^ 

COMMUNITY ' ' ^ . : - 

Direct dialogue with enployers will^h^v^ greater impact if the ftrce of 
conmunity leadership and the interest of "the general public are brought to 
bear. Counselors and placement officers may need to, elicit the sijpport of 
their own management in jJreparing a public relations effort. to promote the ^ *♦ 
enployment of limited'^kills clients* * • 

I . ' J ' • • ; . ' . . ' * 

CONTACT INFLUENTIAL 
,CO(yiMUNITY .LEADERS. 

' I ' " . / ' 

f Schools, parents, civic groups, social agendifes,^ action groups, and 
other people already knowledgeable about the problems of placement ^of< per- 
sons with.Uimited skills are likely td be wjilling^and effecti^ s.ueijpcjrters. 
Schppl officials and* couns^ors , especially those dealing with stu&nts who 
have learning difficulties, may have 'contact with enployment sources which, 
can be furbier developed* . Repre sedatives of social 'agencies, action groups, 

I ' t / ' ^ ^ f ^ ^ ' I I • ' ' t i ' ' - ' i 
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and others may further help to identify job sources. Knowledgeable profes- 
sional people, politicians, ^d local government representatives may also 
support the effort to identify job opportunities and to promote action in 
this direction on the part of state and local legislative bodies. 

INFORM THE GENERAL PUBLIC . " . ' . 

A public relation^ effort in the community cap make 'the public aware of 
th'e client population's potential for eitployment iid job performance. The 
assistance of influential community leaders can be effective in changing the 
image the community in general hold^ regarding persons with limited cognitive 
skills,^ especialJV the image of the retarded. Key actions which can be taken 
to gain the genered pub^c's support include: » *- 

/ Attending meetings of various community organizations, including', 
social, civic, professional, business and fraternal, and educa- 
tion'^1 institutions and associations. 

/ Preparation and production of pamphlets and other publications 
. . v^ich can be distributied *to those with potential or demonstrated 
interest. 

The general public should be'iSade aware that i:he costs i^icurred in 
sii^porting" the client popul'ation can be considerably reduced through their 
becoming economical]^ independent, or even partially so. Communication 
shoiild.l?e in terms, pX client abilities rather than client limitations, and 
•the publid should! be made aware of different types and levels of the client 
pop.ulation ooftpetencies; • \ ^ 



IDENTIFY PLACEMENT BARRIERS AND SOLUTIONS / 

The attempt to. incre^ase 'job opportunities fctr persons with 'only limited 
cognitive skills may encoun^ter-&erious -barriers . These may be varied in 
• nature. But, many of the bar2y.ers afe predictaQjle and efforts to overcome 
e:^ected barj^iers can sometimes be worked out in advance, and the problein 
averted. ' ^ ^ \ ^ ^ 

PRbMOTE COMMUNITY AWARENESS ^ ^ /' 

OF SOCIAL ^RESPONSIBILITY 

The responsibility of the general citizenry and of varied organizations 
for .providing equitable o^portuniti^^for all citizens has. only recently come 
widely into play. Although legislation can provide that opportunities shall 
be avail^able, lar^e segments of American society may ndlT fully acknowledge 
that responsibility. Many persons, and* eve n^ many ^ enployers , remain unaware 
of, or avo^d the steps necessary to make the legislation take effect. Coun- 
selors and placement officers should i^^ake themselves fully aware of current . 
legislation concerning enployxnent of handicapped and limited capabilities 
persons! Good sources for this information at the nationali<leveX aref Ihe \ 
President's Committee for Exiployment of the Handicapped, the President' s j ^ ' 

rag/ '.-^ ? - ( . < ? -;.v^ \ 
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Conrdssion on Mental Retardation, and the national headquarters ^he JARC^ ^ 
At the local level, the U. S. Eitployment Service and the local capter of ABC 
can provide current information of state and. local legislation. . ^. 

. ' counselors .and placement, officers must be able to cokmonicate that a 
responsibility for effective use of human resources is a real part of the 
maiStream of social resjonsibility . Once comprehension is achieved, it may 
be necessary to assist in the'operationalization of the concept by identi- 
fying ways in which the community, enployers, and the public at large can 
SmSLtrate acceptance at the operational, rather than the conceptual level. 
IdenUfication of job ^PPortuniUes is a fifst step. ^^^^alfable 
ployers and local citizenry to make them aware of real, and locally available, 
job oppi)rtuni ties their "own limited skills- menbers can perform is a second, 
more difficult, but necessary step. 

DEVELOP aHfLOVa AWARENESS OF 
DIFFERENCES IN COGNITIVE SKILLS 

CONVINCE EMPLOYERS THAT BOTH INDIVIDUALS AND 
JOBS VARY IN COGNITIVE SKILL TYPES AND LEVELS 

There is a tendency for enployers to not/only hire the most qualified 
job applicant, but als^ to yiew cognitive skills of any given Person as ^ 
unifSm. . Enployers may need to be convinced that not only, do individuals 
vary by possessing- different levels of different cognitive skills, but that 
jobs also vary in the type and level o£ cognitive skill required. This con- 
cept is basic to the structure of the occv5)ational listings in Volume 2 and 
can be u^'ed as an effective demonstration to employers :.of how jobs vary with 
respect: .to cognitive fekill demands. ' '• ' i 

' . ' ' '•■ ' 

CONVINCE EMPLOYERS THAT MANY JOBS ' i / 

REQUIRE NO SIGNIFICANT COGNITIVE SKILL < 

Job analysts have determined that a great number of jobS can be per- 
formed effectively with only veiry minimal levels of cognitive skills. There 
are approximately 4,000 occv5)ational titles listed in Volume 2 that require 
no significant cogniUve skills. These are occu^tional titles listed under 
the "MINIMUM" requirements . for language, mathematics, and perceptual pro- 
. cess ing caE^^ili ties. Since the occv5)ational Utles are listed within occu^ 
pational- grov5)ings, these lists *can be selectively used to demonstrate to a 
given ertployer that jobs that make no significant cognitive demands exist 

within that sphere of woric. ' • <> . 

< ' ■ ^ - . - 

CONVINCE EMPLOVeRS THAT SOME JOBS ' ' 

REQUIRE ONLY A MINIMAL LANGUAGE CAPABILITY 

f ■ ' • ,j ■ ^ . 

Within the defini^on of MINIMUM language development ^plied here, 
there a^'no job opportunities defined for persons who are totally lacking 
in language ability. This is because the lowest definition of language 
ability (GED ;ievel of 0) requires language coit^jrehension to a level to learn 
../'job duties— and ;there are no jobs ,without^a requirement for some »set of :ob 
duties to be learned, . - \ 
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However, within the definition of MINIMUM language development (GED 
level 0 or IJ., persons with minimal language development can comprehen<^ and 
express themselves to a level to learn job duties, write simple identifying 
information, and make simple written pr oral statements, ^ addition to the' 
4,000 occupational listings, irt Volume 2 with no. significant cognitive re-^' 
guirenents, there are nearly 2,200 occi5)ational listings with only , MINIMUM 
language requireitents. These jobs do, however, make MODERATE^ demands for* 
mathematics or perceptual processing capabilities, ori)Oth, 

Persons with slightly greater language development~-but stiia^imited 
to Modes atf skill, i.e., GED level 2 or 3~can file things,, post data, con- 
duct sSnple interviiws, and act as tour guides, for example. There are an 
additional. 2,500 listings in Volune 2 which make language demands no greater 
than thes^. These listings may or may not make significant demands for 
mathematics'jand perceptual processing capabilities, 

* * 

The occi5)ational listings in Volume 2 which carry a MINpiUM language^ 
requir^enent can be used with prospective eitployers to demonstrate the range* 
of jobs which persons of limited language coitpetencies can handle. Within 
an occupati^al category, coitparison of occupational listings with MINIMUM 
and with I'iODERATE language requirements can be used to demonstrate how re- 
quirements for language capabilities vary from job to j<±>. 



CONVINCE EMPLOYERS THAT SOME JOBS REQUIRE 
ONLY A MINIMAL MATHEMATICS CAPABU.ITY 

Persons with Minimal mathematical development (GED level 0 or 1) can» 
perfom^sirDple counting and recording of nuirbers and make simple arithmetic 
calculations. In addition to the nearly 4,000 occvpational listings in 
volume 2 with no significant cognitive requirements, there axe mpre than 
2,200 additional pccxjpations which make no mathematical demands greater than 
counting, recording numbers, and siitple calculations. These jobs may make 
MODERATE language or perceptual processing, demands , or demands in both 
language and perceptual processing. ^ 

Persons with sligfitly greater, but still Moderate mathematical ability 
(GED level 2 or 3) , can handle calculations in fractions, decimals, and 
percentages. The remaining 2,500 listings -in Volume 2 identify job oppor- 
• tunities \^ich inake mathenatical demands no greater than these. These jobs 

may or may n\t ccirry a requirement for significant language and perceptual , 

pirocessing /^^abilities ' 

# 

The occupational listings in Volume 2 which carry a MINIMUM mathematics 
requirement Ccm be used with prospective enploy'ers to "demonstrate the range 
of jobs which persons of limited mathematical capabilities can handle. 
Within^ an occi^ational category ,^ conpcirison of occupational listings with 
MINIHI3M and With MODERATE imithematics req^iirements can be used to dS^monstrate 
how requirements for mathematics capabilities vary from jc3b ta job. 
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CONVINCE EMPLOYERS THAT SOME JOBS IMPOSE 
NOM>ERCEPTUAL PROCESSING REQUIREMENT 



Theire are nea'rly 6,100 occi^Jational titles"^ Voliime 2 which -make' no 
demand for any type of perceptual' discrimination or' couoparison. The key 
here is discrimination or comparison . That is, jobs with a MINIMUM require- 
irent for perceptual proce'ssing may or may not require one or more sensory 
input — but they do not require any reasoning on that input. These occupa- . 
tions may make soire MODERATE language demands' or MODERATE mathematics demands, 
,ox both. ' * ^ 

The remaining 2,650 occupational tittles in Volum.e 2 carry perc'eptual 
reasoning requireijents to a level of: makling relatively fine perceptual 
discriminations or comparisons to ^ mental image representing a^ correct 
configuration . Requirements are most often for visual discriminations or 
comparisons, but may also be sound, touch, taste, or smell requirements. 

The occ\:5)ational listings in Volume 2 which carry a MINIMUM perceptual 
processing requirenent can be used with prospective employers to demonstrate 
the range of jobs which persons of limited perceptual processing copapetencies 
can handle. Within &n occ\;4>ational category ,^on?)ari son of occupational 
listings. with MINIMUM and with MODERATE perceptual processing reqiiirements 
can be tised to demonstrate hew requirements for peij^ceptual processing capa- ^ 
bill ties vary from job to job. 



ASSIST THE EMPLOYER IN 
D^V^QPING CLIENT SKILLS 

ASSURE THE aiENT'S SOCIAL ^ . 

AND LIVING SKILLS 

^ The ultimate goal ir> the search fc^ job opportunities is to. provide an 
employment situation which makes demands compatible with the client's ca^pa- 
bill ties. The client's ability to adjust to the job environment must be 
determined by the counselor prior to placement. Guidance for assessing this 
aspect of the client's enployability is provided in the Chapter entitled 
DETERMINE CLIENT CAPABILITIES. The enployer should assuifie some responsi- 
bility for the developnent, of job skills for the limited skills enployee^- 
just as f6r any other t^^pe of eitployee. But, development of social and . 
living skills should not Id e the eitployer' s primary responsibility. ' . , 

' ^ • ' ' ^ ^ ' * . r 

GUIDE THE EMPLOYER TO AN APPROPRIATE . ^ . 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ROLE ^ - < 

Giv^ri that the requisite level of social and living skills is achieved 
by the client, there is still an interaction in an enployment' situation — 
with, supervisors and co-workers— for which the eirployer must '.take some re-^ 
spons.ibility. This interaction and development of^ the potential of limited ^ ^ 
sk^ls enployees will be someWhat different- than for the-more tradi^taSnal 
employee. Without some' guidance, even in large conpanies, this role may be 
b,eyQnd the papa)3ility pf tiiose who routinely manage personnel. While the. = 
.cji4&.;Shoj^l4^Qt.-be m.dde^^o strpggiy as^to 1;ym,prospecti\ie eii^oyers^aWay 
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from hiring persons of limited cognitive skills", eirployers will need' to 
recognize that greater and different attention may need to be given if proper 
job adjustment is to be achieved — if for no other reason than enployment may^ 
be a new life style for these enployees. ' ' ' 

One successful approach taken to help the nontraditional eriployee is 
the "job-coach" concept initially, adopted by the JOBS NpW project in Chicago • 
The job-coach is an pitphathetic individiial who ^acts as ^ interacting agent 
betweeij the job-trainee and the eitployer. ' The job-coach ciids the job-trainee 
in adjusting to the world of woidc, and assists the enployer in dealing with 
problems that the job-trainee presents • Some Srployers have found success 
with the "buddy system" in which an experienced worker takes responsifiility 
for the nontraditional enployee. 

The need-^for and ways "to provide such continuing s{?>port for disadvan- 
taged enployees have been well explored and reported through experimental 
and demonstration (E & D) projects, authorized under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Two publications of the E. Upjohn Institute for Enploy- 
ment Research presehts useful guidance for meeting this need- 

■ 

The key guidance to be gained from all of the;;aC£)ove approaches smd 
sources of infor^iation is that the job coun^aelor or placement bfficier will 
likely need to v^o^k ^l:h-the-ein|yiic5yer ip effecting an adequate work adjust- 
ment for the limited skills employee and also for co-workers. 

ASSIST EMPLOYERS^IN ESTABLISHING REALISTIC CAREER ^ ' 

STRUCTURES FOR LIMITED SKILLS EWLOYBES 

The tendency for enployers to select the most qualified^ candidate for 
a position not only restricts hiring of those with limited skills^ but pre- 
cludes^a, realistic career structure for them if .they are hired* Liidrted 
skills employees may have neither the need nor the abilitiy to*progress along 
a career ladder st^ructure to a ^le\^l to which traditional employees may 
aspire. Some reorganization of the career ladder structure may, be required 
to adjust to this difference between limited skills •and traditional- 
enployees . ^ ^ * ^ ^ , , . j i 



Twoxfeatures of the structure of Volume 2 make-it useful in guiding 
eniJloyers in building appropriate, but limited, career structures for these 
enployees. First, within the bcci$>ational groupings', specific ^giiid^de i^s 
provided concerning aspects of . career structure and job mobility for each^of 
the ocqipational are^s identified. Second, the occupational titles ^re 
listed on the basis of increasing cognitive skills requirements. This 
structure permits counselors, and placement officers to make a projection of 
realistic ccireer op^rt|gi,niti^3 for limited cognitive skills clients within ^ 
a g^jven occupational Setting..' . * ~ ^' ' / - 



^^Burt. S. M.. &'Striner. H. E. Tow^rd^gtepterinduitry and government involvement in manpower development. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: 'W. E..UPiOhnJnstitute for Ernployment Reifearch. 1968. , 

Fine. S* A. ^Guidelines, for the ernployment of the culturally disadvantaged. KalamazoOi Michigan: W. E. 
^Upjohn Institute for Employment Research^ 1.972. 



ASSIST EMPLOYERS IN OVERCOMING CO-WORKER % 
RESISTANCE TO THE LIMITED .SKILLS EMPLOYEE . - 

t ' ' , -' ' 

^ Even when enployers liaxre accepted the responsibility for hiring nontra- 

ditional enployees, the threat to co-workers can be so severe as to invali- 
date these efforts. i?esistance will, of course, be .greatest when im^roloyment 
is high. Once^ eirployers assume a responsibility for opening up job oppor- 
txmities for persons with limited cognitive skills, they will need ^to educate 
and motivate workers so that , they share this responsibility. Efforts j)arallel 
» to those required to develop a community responsibility will be necessary { 
within individual eitployment situations. These actions must be taken prior 
to placement of the individual if they are to be , effective 

• • ' 

qAIN LABOR UNION SUPPORT FOR EMPLOYMENT 
OF PERSONS WITH LIMITED COGNITIVE SKILLS 



In industries where labor unions are involved, eff^c,ti.ve i^^tlfication 
job opportunities will not occur without their concurrence. Un|!on" f epre*- 
sentatives will need to understand how this function can be con^atible ^^wlth j 
union objectives. Unions are more likely to sipport hiring of non traditional 
workers if two conditions are met: (a) if modified hiring practices are ini- 
tiated on the basis of increased effi-ciency rather than as an effort to hire 
the disadvantagec? or limited skills client, and (b) if new workers expand 
union irembership and are fitted into the existing bargaining structure, 
thereby strengthening the- union. 



COopeirative union, managementr and employment counselor action to iden-- 
tify job opportxmities in such a way that .traditional union structures and 
positions are not threatened will be a" necessity when unions are involved in 
the enployment environment. In order to achieve this, counselors and place- 
ment officers will need to achieve an understanding of union organizations 
and how they function. The unions themselves, individual union members , the 
National' Labor Relations Board (^^LRB) , and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) all can contribute to knowledge of how individual unions are struc-, 
tured and function. 

•i It is just as inportant to generate a positive attitude toward employ- 
ment of limited skills persbhs ftom top to bottom echelons of the union, as 
rt is .for all levels, of management. Initial ^efforts should be directed to 
union officials. Onde union leaders have accepted increased, employitent oppof- 
txmities for persons of limitied cognitive skills, they will qpmmunicate this 
^policy down to tixe union rank and file. f 



ASSEMBliE AND MAINTAIN^ USEFUL JOB OPPORTUNITIES DATA , ] 

Information atiout -Job oppbr^xmities will^'be useful only if it iiaeet^^^the 
criteria of timeljfteisS/ currency with job tec^inoXogy, relevancy to local 
conditions, and data manageability* » 



TREAT JOB OPPORTUNITIES DATA AS DYNAMIC ^ 

RATHER TH'AN STATIC INFORMATION ^ 

Current' job opportunities' information can be useful ih ^^evelopirfg^'' future 
job opportunities.' ^Successful placements in one type of pp^ition^'mA^-fencour- 
^ge enployers to find additional opportunities. The willingness of one.em- ^ 
ployer to accept tl)e limited skills worker may act as a/springboard for Other 
eitployers to^ follow suit. Identification of c^port^unities in one type of 
industry or business may lead to identification of opportunities in similar 
industries or in businesses having similar functions or activities. Ihe 
occi4>ational listings in Volume 2 -Should be a valuable tool fox identi-fica- 
tionjjf such potential growth of placement opportunities. 

Just as the effects of prior placements can solidify the utilization 
of persons with limited skills, changes in technology can be exploited to 
evolve new opportvmities . Ihe identification of such opportunities may come^ 
from en^loyers themselves, especially thos^ having satisfactory experiences - 
in employing limited cognitive skills workers. Bu't, development of such 
opport vanities is much more likely to^ occur if counselors ^d plab^jent offi- 
cers^ work jointly with eirployers. 

MAINTAIN LOCAL JOB ^ 
OPPORnJNITIES INFORM^lTION 

Job files,rAfor any set of clients, will be useful^i^T>racements only \ 
as^tl^ey attend to local eitployment conditions. A broad'^proa^ tou^nti---- 
fication of job opportxmities is necessary as an initial step so that' not ' ' 
only the obvious but the less apparent opportunities are identified. This 
effor^ should be followed by a narrowing down to those situations yhich are 
realistic with respect to local industry and, particularly, to those eirployers 
and employment situations in Which current or near current opportui>ities for. 
the client population can be identified. , 

SELECTIVELY MAINTAIN JOB OPPORTUNITip§ » 

DATA FOR LIMITED COGNITIVE-SKILLS aii^JTS * , . ^ 

When job opportunities are identified through any or 'all of the above 
actions, ah efficient and client- responsive nethod will be required for- 
storing* and accessing the information. There is no one correct method for 
handling this information. Counselors and placement officers Have prefer- 
ences and ^tablished systems for job files. There are, however, two in^or- 
tant and basic aspects to maintaining this ixjform^ition. Fi^s^, the data' 
should be current, reflecting all relevant actions am d information involving, 
referrals, placements, nonplacements , contact persons*, etc. ,S,econd, the^ 
• system should allow for distinction /of these versus other types of job oppor^ 
tunities not fi^propriate to the limi^d skills client. Otherwise, 6. rep^tzi- 
tive seardi will hh required through the. whole* file system o^ jjob -opportuni- 
ties eadi time a client with limited cognitive skills is to be' served. ^ 



f IDENTIFY OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING AND 
JOB MODIFICATION ^ 



There are natural built-in., limits to the extent -to whiqh relevaiiit oppor- 
tunities can be defined for the client population. As shown By Volum^' 2, 
however, the potential opportunities far exceed those^ currently acknowledged 
by einployers. While cooperative eitployers may readily indicate openings for 
persons with* limited cognitive skills, the availability of job c^portvinities 
could be greatly enhanced through eirployee/ trainee programs and through job 

modification. ' • ^ * " . ' 

J 

IDENTIFY TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

The limited cognitive skills populatioi/ is no different with respect to 
enhancenent of employability through training than any other client po^la- 
tion. There are, of course, different cdnsiderati6ns to be made in the s^ 
lection of appropriate training. Guidance for 'increasing the employability 
of the limited skills client through ^training is presented in Chapter 2. 

IDENTIFY JOB DEVELOPMENT ' • . ' • 

OPPORTUNITIES ^ 

Jobs exist iji a great variety of forms'. From setting to setting, sets 
of associated ^jobs are very differently configured with respect to tasks 
and responsibilities. Reassembly of job requ^'ements and provision of ^db 
aids are 'two key methods which can be used to oreate job§ appropriate to the 
limited cognitive skills population. Activities and techniques for devel- 
oping job opporttmities in these and other ways are discussed in the next 
Chapter, DEVELOP JOB OPPDRTUNITIES. % 
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DEVEtOP JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



OVERVIEW 

In the broaiest s4nse, "job development" encompasses Jhe to\al place- • 
nent process, including the identification ol existing jok(<^opportunities ; 
addressed in 'the previous Chapter and the whole set of cjlient and client- , 
^irployer related activities addressed in this and the other Chapters of . . 
the handbook. A mudh narrower interpretation is given to the development of ^ ^ 
job opportunities in this Chapter: the focus is on the creation c;^. new 
opportmities through ipb redesign and restructuring, and on ways to suppc^rt . 
the enployee with litnited skills in the work situation. Figure 6 presents^ 
an overview of the activities which can be used.with employers to assist 
them in developing and sustaining job opportunities within the limited job x 
development frairework addij^p^d h er^ . ' ^ 



DETErt«INE THE LOCAL 
EMPLOYER AND • 
EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 



J- 



IDENTIFY SITUATIONS 
WITH JOB DEVELOPMENT 
IMPLICATIONS 



MAKE USE OF EXJSTING 
JVORK SIMJ^IFICATION 
, CAPABILITIES AND 
PROGRAMS . 



MAKE USE OF 
JOB ANALYSIS 
TECHNIQUES FOR 
JOB RESTRUCTURING 



DEFINE JOB 
REQUIREMENTS 



FOLLOW UP 
ON NEWLY 
DEFINED JOBS 



Figure 6. Principal Activities in Developing Job Opportunities 
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DETERMINE THE LOCAL EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

Us« a formal Purvey *is' not intended, especially in early stages- of 
developift 'of iropportiities.- Initially it is best to rely on personal 
intact with' eniloyers, building rapfo^.and conununxty acceptance, ^^J^^ 
Stmeljt to ex/anding job opportunities ^J^^\}'^'^^'^^^'^^''^'^^^^^^^ 
success in job develoi.inent has b'een achieved w^>tl^ s elected. enployers, inaxl 
or telephone surveys Ld contacts n.ay/e,usefCil in expanding the set of 
employment situations. ; 

WORK WITH ^PLOVER CONTACTS TO IDENTIFY 
JOB DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



. Employers accus tbWd^to calling on outside placement services for 
filling job openings may be 'more open- to e:?>andin^ Dob opportunities than 
employers who satisfy their hiring needs independently . Information gained 
in^t^e process of providing placenent services-knowledge of P«f 

organization, the organizational structure, the type of 
and the positions usually available-p resets an aavantageous framework 
within whicfi to initiate job development. , 

EXPAND THE SEARCH BEYOND USUAL 

PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES / ' • ' . 

DO not.rely on only those enployers with whom you have had previous, 
contact. Limiting the search for job development opportunities to only 
tSSe eiipl^ers with whom rapport' is already estabUshed-- through their use 
of the placement service'or through personal contact, for exantpie-will 
mnecessarily restrain development of job opportunities. 

SELL JOB DEVaOPMENT ON THE BASIS * ' 

OF "ADVANTAGE TO THE EMPLOYER \ 

National prograire devoted to broadening job opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged have found that successful job development requires a skillful ^ 
salTs approach'. By' and large, eiployers have) a profit motive, flfiprpachirfg 
e'SloyS on the bLis of demonstrating how -limited skills enployees ^can 
e^ance productivity" and prafit has greater Pronase for accept anceV^ 
other approaches.' Approaching eitployers on the basis of ^'gf ^"J,, 

probleS" is more, likely to be successful than approa.ching them on the basis 
of-hLing^e disadvantaged." The latter often- results in unfilled pledges 
or dead^-end jobs. 

The concentrated Eni>loyinent program (CEP) spo=Ss<yred by the -Manpower Y 
Mininistration (now the Enployment an'd, Training Administration) of the U. S. 

1969. U. S. Govemm^t Printing Office: 1969 0-331-346 ^ 



developed under this prograM to assist CEP counselors^ and others in devel- 
oping jobs foi the disadvantaged will be. especially helpful t9 couns.elors/ 
and placement pfficer5 in "effecting opportunities for the limited cognitive 
skills popu-laTtion. , v - - t 

REACH JHOSE RESK)NSiBL€ FOR ; 
MANAGEMENT POLICY DECISIOI^S 

Top management must provide the necessary approval for ^ob restructuring 
and initiate actiops which will support the development of job opportunities. 
The resolution to reexamine job requirements and hiring practices is a very 
serious action and is possible only at the top management level. Further, 
only* top management approved can lead to, = development of the necessary rela- 
tionship betweeif the job counselor and the key industry personnel to build 
'the. team effort necessary for effective job restructuring. Once sanction \ 
has been given, access to" those intimately knowledgeable about job require- 
ments and activities will be .essential. Suggestions to management for way& 
to extend the oooper^ative effort beyond the placement process and into the 
work situation will give encouragement to eiiployees. - A continued interaction 
will likely be essentialt-^^to^ai'sure the satisfactory work adjustiaent of the 
limited fekills workers and their acceptance by co-workers. 

OBTAIN LABOR UNION SUPPOf^ 

In eiiployraent situations where unions are invplved, job developiqent 
cannot be »ef fected without the si?>port and cooperation of the union. In 
situations where the contract between the union and management establishes 
job classifications, transfers, promotions, bene*fits,, worker support systems, 
etc., and gives the un\Loh a" role in hiring practices, unigri participation 
in initial stages of job development is absolutely essential. Unless the 
union becomes involved in the redefinition of job requirefnents and struc- 
tures, the job development results may^ be in violation of the contract and 
will be rejected by the union. Even if there is no contract violation, 
union support will be lacking. 

In situations where union participation in jx)b development may not be 
so essential, it will still be necessary to ke'ep union leadership aware of 
the job development activities so that union commitment to the outcome can 
be assured* "'union lea'dership approval of the job defvelopment results will 
help to overcome union membership resistance—which may derive from workers 
feeling that their job stability is threatened^ «In any case, unions are 
likely to view job development actions positively when ,they permit i:5)grading 
and possible e55>ansion of the work force. Union leadership involvement in 
this result could go a long way in overcoming resistance union members might 
have to job development. * 



IDENTIFY SITUATIONS WITH JOB DEVELOPMENT IMPLICATIOi\JS 



Job development should' be initiated on a smallj scale and, in accordance 
with an organization 's* manpower needs 'and problems. In order to determine 
v^at these ^needs and problems are, a close working relationship v)ith persons 
having responsibility for job performance will be essential • Supervisors 
and foremen will be the persons most familiar with these aspects ^ of the 
organization's operation. A management commitment to job development should 
include the willingness tx> afford the time and cost of participation of such 
persons 



TAKE ADVANTAGE'OF COMftjUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 
WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO JOB DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 



In large metropolitan areas, particularly those^which have heavy con-* 
centration of certain industries, areas of eirployment concentration will 
provide the greatest potential for successful expansion of job opportunities 
through job development. There is a threeford benefit to be gedned: (a) 
l^rge enployers can better afford to provide technical assistance; (b) there, 
are greater possibilities for job development where there are a variety and 
large number of jobs; and (c) once job development is accomplished in cfne 
situation,, it can be easily adapted to other eitployers in the same or similar 
industries. It may even be possible to persuade multiple employers in a 
given industry to participate jointly in job restructuring or redesign. 

Ihe advantages of smaller communities and eitployers for job development 
* opportunities lie in: (a) fewer mctnagement echelons,- therefore fewer people 
to convince; (b) a greater fferson-to-person cx)mmitment to members of the com-^ 
munity, including the limited skills population; and tc) a freer organization- 
to-organization communication. ' * . ^ 

TAKE ADVAhlTAGE OF SITUATIONS 
WHERE MANPOWEB iS IN DEMAND 



A manpower shortage offers a ripe situation for job development J If 
the'manpow^ nee*d is at .higher skill levels, job restructuring and eitploy- 
ment of limited skills workers could help alleviate the problem. If Q\e man- 
power need is at lower skill levels,* it m^y only be necesssury ^to convince 
employers that an ample work force is available if a good match between jo6 
requirements and worker bapabili tieg' is achieved. 



* Even in some situations of moderate to high uneni)loyment , lower skill 
,jpbs may remain unfilled. Very sli^t modification of the defined worker 
role, may he required to: (a) make the job fit the qualifications of the 
limited skills enployee; and (b) in an c^scure way, distinguish the job from 
thfit which has been rejected by the traditi^al applicant so that neither^ 
the limited skills nor the traditional app3^cant is degracjpd. 
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LOOK FOR SITUATIONS WHfeRE INTUITION OR EVIDENCE «^ 
INDICATES GOOD POTENTIAL FOR JOB DEVaOPMENT 

* • . • ' . 

Industries where there are routine and s^uctured tasks offer good 
potential for job develo-pment effort?. Frequently these .tasks are the 
rocponsibility of wor'kers who are' also required to handle more- difficult 
activities. Some industries, such as laundries, , food services, greenhouses, , 
^ \ have gained wide reputation for their utilization of limited cognitive 

ski-lls persons. These are traditional wo'rker roles for this population, and 
are not to be. ignored. But, th<? redefinition of skill levels in automated 
industry offers" a particularly gocfe opportunity, for developing appropriate 
job opportqnities. Characteristics of the automated work' environment which 
lend it so well to the limite'd ski,lls population"'! nclude: 

/ Reduced social skills reguir'ements . In automatioft there is 
increased physical distance and often aiT increased noise level, 
both of wKich" contribute to the' reducti-on of social interaction 
opportunity. . > • , 

y. * . - 

/ Closer sigervision . In- automated plants there is a smaller 
worker-supervisor ratio than in nonautomated plants, resulting . 
,in both increased- rktes of woricer-svpervisor contact and a 
■ more personal relationship. 

/ Limited 'judqrent requirements . The introduction of measuring 
and sensing devices, fixed jigq, mechanized and electronic 
readouts, etc., reduces and often eliminates the judgmental 
aspects' of the job. 

./ Job closeness and control : Automation requires the worker 
to ^tay fclose to^s job and equipment. There are relatively 
fewer jol^ where tWe work pace is controlled by the worker. 

IDENTIFY DISCONTINUITIES BETWEEN • / " , ' 

•EMPLOYMENT AND JOB REQUIREMENTS ' 

» In* some instance^ , hiring practices are steeped in traditions which may 
'have little or no bearing on 30b performance. WHen eitployment requirements 
. are' examined against job -performance; requirements , it is sometimes ■possible 
to identify not only levels but types of educational requirements which bear 
iit-tle or no relationship 'to job performance requiTrements . Inappropriate 
and unnecessary skjlls are also sometimes required of an ert5«.oyee«' In some 
instances, skills are stipulated to a level beyond that whicK the job pfer^ 
foraance -actually requires. .\' 

In' woric'ing with eitployers to identify discontinuities between eni>loy- 
ment practices and job 'requirements, caution s^uld be exercised. Sudi an 
^.^pproach should, be initiated only after good rapport has been established 
"^ith' the enployer and should always- be presented in the form of positive, 
constructive suggestions which will benefit 'the enploy.er. . 
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IDENTIFY PROBLEMS OF OVER<-QUALIFICATION. » • , 

■ BOREDOM, ABSENTEEISM. AND TUIMOVER- T 

The practice of placing persons in jobs for which>jiiey aire overqualified 
can lead to excess hidden costs from boredont, abs^fenteeism, and turnover. 
This is probably one of the singles t bases on which to propose job develop- 
.ment. Enployers may ne^d to be convinced that limited skills workers yhose 
abilities properly match job requirements perform well in types of work which 
lead overqualified workers to perform poorly. i * ' 

• • • ^ 

Job development which is undertaken as a solution to the problems pf 

overqualification, boredom, and turnover can result in savings to the em- 
ployer^ 'Curtailment of absenteeism may require a smaller roster of workers 
p^r shifty Reduction in turnover will^reduce 'w6rker training costs. These 
are strong selling points for job development. 

* • . * • 

, USE'VOtUME 2 AND THE DOT TO IDENTIFY INDUSTRIES 
WITH GOOD POTENTIAL FOR JOB DEVaOPMENT 

Since the consent of Volume 2 is restricted to jobs where only minimal 
cognitive skills are^ required, appropriate enployment opportunities for the 
client .population are easily identified within the descriptions of the occu- 
pational areas. The Volume 2 job listings, and the associated job descrip- 
tions presented in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles tPOT) depi9t typical 
jobs within an indxistry. Specific jobs may differ in the local version of . 
the indxistry. But/, all of the jobs listed in Volume 2 have, been examined by 
job^ cinalys ts emd judged appropriate to the limited cognitive skills popula- 
• tion. Review of these and similar job descriptions will help to identify 
how tasks ^can be reassigned^'or modified to create different sets, of jobs. , 



MAKE USE OF EXISTING WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
CAPABILITIES AND PROGRAMS 



REDESIGN JOBS TO REDUCE 
PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 



implication of human engineering techniques Ccin be useful in reducing 
worker qualifications rec^ulrements . Human engineering deals with such 
things as: the <^sign of work stations; identification of job performance 
requirements; and the provision of tools, equipment/ and job aids to assist 
the worker. Its enphasiS is on adapting the work situation for optimto 
htaman performemce/ i.e./ the design of worker taisks and the environment to 
fit the sensory/ perceptual/ rtental/ physical/ and other attributes of 
people. It looks at rates of performance and rates and types of performance 
error to identify where the man-madhine match ccin be in^roved. Through 
ajialysis of job output requirements/ worker cap^ilities and equipznent per^ 
formance can be examined and reexamined to find the^optimum trade-off in the 
personr machine combinatidn. ' | . \ 



REDESIGN JOBS Ta>^AKE ADVANTAGE 
OF .TECHNOLOGICAL ADVAN CES 

The^rovision of additional equipment, tools, ,and job aids can'^fre-. 
auently lessen the worker qualifications requirements. ^Job requirements are 

■ ?;:Sntly^oSified when the provision of. more efficient tools and :ob aids 
ir^ssible through technological advances. A current exa3j.le of JjJ; 
flcSion of job requireiTvents through.-provision of a :ob aid is the 

. fiSCive, portable, and easily operated hand calculator whxd. has reduced 
Jhe l"ei of mathematical capability required for many jobs.^ Thx3 - ^ . 
typical! but far-reaching, exanple of how job performance requirements should 
be reexamined because of iirpleirentation of technological advances. 

Similar technological advances which indicate job redesign are always h 
occurring or are on the horizon. For example, the initiation °f =^"^^^^f « 
grocery store item prices and' price readout equipment is haying a definite , 
impkct^on clerking and shelf-s to eking occ,5>ations -^.5^°<=^^,= ^°^^^,;,,^" , 
\tediSlogical innovations create jobs or job activities which are o^t_side 
^cnSently defined job' requirements, there can be ^ <=-\^y^;^:!;,"^f37,,_. 
situation for developing job opportunities. Not only do such situations per 
mit an almost free hand in defining job requirements and structures, they 
get around the legalistic^problems which may' be encountered when redesign is 
atten^Tted on existing jobs . 

USE EXISTING SIMPLIFIED WORK ^ 
STATIONS AS MODELS 

Good examples of how task separation, special equipment and tools, ajid • 
application of practical work flow are employed to xeduce performance require- 
ments can be found in vOcitiJnal rehabilitation centers,, sheltered workshops, 
etc. Much can be learned about work siinplification procedures through obser- 
vation of the work process in these settings and through discussion "ith tiiose 
vrtio have responsibility for the design ^d operaljion. Visits to these centers 
by employers wh«5. are skeptical, or at^ least unknowledgeable , about J;^^^^^ 

■ skills person's ability to handle a job could be a very convincing demonstrate 



MAKE USE OF JOB ANALYSIS TECHNIQUES 
^ FOR JOB RESTRUCTURING ^ 

' ■ _ . " . " -' • » 

. Job a nalysis is the identification of worker activities and skillff re-^- 
quired^ coirplete a set of associated actions or operations which make up v 
a job. • Job ^structuring is the assenbling of identified worker activitie^ 
from t.ne;7it of-^obs to build a-different set of Dobs. for accomplishing the 
same pfoduct or output. • * ^ ' 

While counselors and placeitent officers woilld^ choose to perform job 
analysis and job restructuring' o^ a routine basis, there may be instances 

•when prospective eitployers , if given adequate encburagement and assistance, 
may demonstrate interest in applying these techniques to-provide increased 

'enploymfent opportunities for persons of limited cognitive skills. For those 
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counselors and palcenent officers interested in gaining in-depth understand- 
ing of job analysis, the Handbook for Analyzing Jobs^"^ will be very useful. 
A Handbook fax Job Restructuring^^ presents a sait5)le format and instructions 
which could be adapted for job restructuring to create jobs "for limi^d' 
skilJLs employees. 

. Job analysis and job restructuring, can be used^in two different, but 
related ways: - - 



TO create a new set of positions from an existing set of 
positions. 



/ To build a variety of positions where multiple workers per- 
* form the same job.^^ 

Preliminary steps teqxaired andi^procedures which can be enployed in achieving 
both- of the above types of job restructuring are discussed iri the following 
paragraphs. 



ANALYZE CLUSTERS OF JOBS 

DEFINE A CLUSTER OF 
RaATED JOBS 



Work situations where thfere are sets of related jobs with a variety of 
task activities at varying levels of difficulty will be those with greatest 
potential for job restructuring. Large establi^shments are more likely to 
afford such opportunities .than small. Manufacturing industries offer good 
potential since there is usually a sequence of proceduralized operation ^ 
Business occupations cOso have good potential^ for job restructuring sinbe - 
they recfuire a variety of tasks at different levels of difficulty. Useful 
sources for identifying job clusters are: 

/ Organizational job d^briptions . Large' organizations m 
particular are likely to have detiiiled jcd? descriptors which 
. identiJ^ worker responsibilities in terms '^f performanc^^re- 
quirenents, task activities, tools and equipmant used, and 
knowledge requirenents . These descriptions will be especially 
useful ^ince *they represent the tasks wKich the particular 
organization associates with the job. 



^^UnitedJStates ©apartment of Labor. Manpower Administration. Htmdbook for analyzing jobs. Washington. D. C; 
U. S. Government Printing Office (Stock No. 2900-0131). 1972.- 

United States Department of Labor. Manpower Administration* A handbook for job restructuring. Washington. 
D. C.;^U. Si^ Government Printing Office {GPO#1970^374-085). 1970. / * ^ 

A.S defined in ihe'Tfandbook for ahalyzing jobs, a position is a collection of tasks cor^tituting the totaj vstorti 
. assignment of a single worker. There ar^ as many positions as there are workers. A job is a gfoup of positions 
which are identical with respect to their major or Significant tasks^ There may be one or man^ persons employed 
in the same job. 
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A Job knowledqeable^peo^le > Queries to siipervisors and foremen ^ 
%an, be used either to enhance the job description information 
or to obtaijx it in the absence of a prepared' job description* 
' In additilon, supervisors and foremen will be able to provide 
infoifiiation about job interactions and interfaces — information • ^ 

which will be very ^useful i^n, job restructuring-^ ' 

/ Voluce 2 of the handbook and Voluite I of the DOT , _ Reference 
to the^sgjupational listings in Volume 2 will identify sets of 
jobs witiTpotential for job restructuring- Ohis information 
can be amplified by reference, to the jc±) descriptions in 
Volume I of the DOT^* 'in addition, Volume I of the DOT will 
allow* the identification of" jobs which are outside the limits ^ ^ 
of those identified in Volume? 2 of the handbook. In some , 
*' • instances, it may be appropriate to extend the job cluster to 
^ose\jobs which exceed the limited cognitive skills levels. 

IDENTIFY APPROPRIATE JOB ANALYSIS 

INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS , > . * 

A sophisticated approach to job analysis is riot essential. As a mini:- 
mum, identification of tasks included,, level of difficulty, and time involved 
are required. Identification of special knowledges, worker capabilities, 
tools and equipment used, and worker interactions may 'be appropriate. 
Identification bf task requir^nts can best be perj^ormed by the enployer 
representat;Lve, with the counselor's help. The primary function of the^ 
counselor or placement officer is to help the en?)loyer^presentativfe under- ^ 
stand the types of responsibilities and^roles the limited skills population ' 
ca^handr^^; 

Restructure NEW POSITIONS . 

FROM EXISTING POSITIONS 

Jobs for limited skills persons can be restructured froiff a s^t of 
positions-r-each of which carries a different set of requirements , mis type 
of job restructuring requires, breaking apart the limited skills tasl&^from 
a gr^up of existing.lposltions to create at I'east one new position which makes 
no demands beyond the capa^lities of the^imited^ skills worker. As- a coji— 
sequence, new positions consisting of tasks with higjier skill requirement^ 
will also be created. Jobr^restructuring df this type is demonstrated sche- 
matically in Figure 

IDENTIFY.TASK . ^ ^ ' 

ACTIVITIES . ' ^ . 

At Step 1 , the ' tasV^types .and levels of tas^t difficulty, as th^^ 
presently exist, ar^ 'identified for each of three positions (Positi^s 
nunber 1, 2, andf 3). Each^sition has eight hours dt activity-each ^^^^^^^ 

-representing one hour of activity. Ihe amount of time devoted to each^0^^ 
three tasks (Tasks A, B, and C) by each position is also* d^te^lrmined. ftie^ 
three positions share the three different task types at three different task 

, difficulty levels (LCW, MEDIUM, .and HIGH) . ^ 
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Step 1. IDENTIFY'TASK ACTiViTIII 

Three posuioni are fooreienifd at ihev now 
exisi EdCT pQsiiion {% oight hour? m duraiion 
<Each square equals one houfisf work activity.) 
Different types of activities or task requirements 
are represented by (he tetters A. B. and C 
Tasks are rajed as High, Medium, and Low m 
difficutty Each of the three positions contains 
\ all three activity^ ^pes and all three levels of 
tfifficutty \ 



Step 2. POOU TASK ACTIVITIES 
( Taik activihes are pooled according to activity 
i type and difficulty level Tht) length of a set of 
Y squares indicates^e cumuftiiiye length of time 
|lor each actjvity at Va^^h difficulty level <For 
oxafTV'e. two hours of activity A at the High 
(JifficuMy travel two at the Medium level and 
"^three dt the Low level.) 



Step 3. RECOMBINE T^SX ACTIVITIES 
Tasks are recombmed -on the basis of task 
activity type and difficulty teve,l The first new 
position. Position ^4, has two different types of 
activity. ^^>*+r^f which are at the Low difficulty 
level Note, that for Position ^4. all of the Low 
level A tasks are included but one hour of the 
Low difficulty C tasks remains since inclusion 
of the full SIX hours would exceed the eight 
/ hou^ Work period limit. Position «5 has two 
types of activities, split bg^ween the Lowland 
Medjum difficulty levels Position i»6 has all 
three types of activities and both Medium and 
High difficulty levels, but no tasks at the Low 
/difficulty level 
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Figure 7. Demonstration of Job Re«cturirfg Wiien Multiple Positions are Involved 
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/"^ At Step 2 / the task activities' are pooled.by type, difficulty leyel, 
and, time requilred.^ In this example the seven hours of Task "A" activities 
are rather evenly distriliiited across difficulty le^^el'^ (three hours of IX)W . 
^aifficulty level, two hours of MEDIUM difficulty level, and two hours of 
HIO! difficulty level). In contrast. Task "C" .activities are most often of 
LOW difficvaty ievej (six hours of LCW difficulty level, two hours of MEDIUM 
difficulty level, and one hour *of HIGH di^^culty/^levelK 

* recombine task ^ 
Activities 

At Step 3 , the^vtasks are recSained by\activity type and difficulty 
-level. The eight hour limit of task activii^^-pe£^ position is retained* The 
new "Position numb'er 4" is restricted t"b LOW difficulty tasks of two types 
(Activities A and C). This would be a job that a limited skills client 
could handle. In contrast, the new "Position number 6" requires all three 
types of activity (A, B, and C) and a worker of much hic^er skill since the 
majority of requireutnts are a^ the HIQl difficulty level* The new "Pga^ition? 
nunber 5" comes out primarily as^a MEDIUM"* difficulty level position, with 
six hours of MEDIUM difficulty level activity and two hours of l£)W difficulty 
level activity within two activity types (B and C). 




RESTRUCTURE NEW POSITIONS-^ 
FROM AN EXISTING JOB 

• jobs for limited skills persons can alsp ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^ • 
jobs/each of which carries the san^ set of requirements, ^ 
Jestructuring creates nev^.^siUons for limited -skills workers by breaking , 
Tf f s^tsTf co:r5>arable l^^fdifficulty tasks. As a. consequence, new posxtxons . 
^naisting of Ssks with higher skill ^requirer^nts will also be created.^ 

same set^of Step activities (Steps 1, 2 and 3l ^^"^^^^^^^ 
new positions from%xi sting positions (as shown xn ? ^^^J^^ J SiSoni 
this we of job -restructuring; Job restructuring to buxld new posxtxon^ 
from an existing set of jobs is shown schematically in Figure 8. . 



IDENTIFY TASK 
ACTIVITIES 



^ At Step 1. there are four positions, each of which has the exact same 
set of tiikTTquirements, covering eight hours of activity. Each position 
has five types of task activity (A,^B, C, D,^and E) at three difficulty , 
levels (LOW, MEDIUM, and HIGH)\ ^ ; *> * 



it«p 1. IDENTIFY TA§^ ACTIVITIES 

four posil»ons. aH^oerfoffning ihe same tob. dfe 
r?Ofesented as |hev now exist Each position 
li^ludes ♦ivedjHereol ivpesof activity and three 
leye»s of diH«cui:v Each posinon is eight hours 
in duration lEach one-half square equals one. 
hatf nour of vvork activity 



sjijp 2. Ppgt TASK ACTIVITIES 
TalV aclivijtes are pooled according to activity 
type arKj difficulty level The »%ng{h of a set of 
squares indicates the cumulative length of time 
for each activity at each difficulty level 'lEach 
full square equals one hour of work activity ) 
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HIGH 
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' Sttp3. RECOflBINE TASK ACTIVITIES 
Task activities are recombmed on the basis of* 
task activity tyo* and difficulty level The first 
fiewposmon Pos»1^'« has only one type, ofy 
tast^ctiviiy, Position^hasiwo types of activity 
But both positions have only Low difficulty iasks 
Posnion nl is split between Low and Medium 

^iJiffiCulty tasks -but inCltKJes only three of the 
five task Ktivity type* ^ Position «8 includes 

'four of the five task activity types all at the 

* Hi.^ diHiCully Itvtl- 
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Figure 8. Demonstration of Job Restructuring. When Multiple Jobs are Involved 
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POOL TASK • / , 

ACTIVITIES ^ ' ^ i 

" 'At Ste^ 2 /' tlie Usk activities are pooled by type, difficulty level, 
and time required. For example, for Task activities, there are four 
hours of LPW difficulty level activity, two\ours of MEDIUM difficulty level 
activity, -and two hours of HIGH difficulty acS^ivity. ^For Task "C" activities 
there are only two hours of HI(3J difficulty^ lefel. activity . ^ , _ 

RECOMBINE TASK 
ACTIVITIES 

At Step 3 , the tasks are recombined by activity type and difficulty 
level to create four new 'positions (Positions nuiriber 5, 6, 7, and 8) ♦ Two 
different positio-ns requiring onl:^ limited skills are created: new "Position 
number 5" involves only one type of task activity Ct;ype By at the LOW diffi- 
culty level; new "Position number 6" requires two types of activity (A and 
D) at only th^ LOW difficulty level. As with tke example in Figure 7, higher 
level positions are created; new "Position nuinber 7" includes primarily 
MEDIUM difficulty tasks of three types (A, D, and E) ; new, "Position number 8" 
'includes only HIGH difficulty tasks of four task types (A, B,, C, and D) . 

S 

Wfm JOB REQUIREMENTS 

Wh-ether job development occurs through redesign or restructuring of 
Hobs, work simplification, human" engineering, or ,inplementatiton of Ve suits 
bf technological advance^, the resijKa'nf job(.s') will, inpose /different^respon- 
sibiliti^s on workers and create a different mix of supervi^on, training, 
' and other types of jpb support. 

4 - ^ 

* l/'eitployers are willing to develop^ job OpportXinities *for persons of 
limited cognitive skills,* counselors and placement £fficers will want to be 
s\^)portive of these efforts, at least to the extent of providing guidance 
in the identification of new ?:aquiremexits and responsibilities. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are intended tO'*2ts5ist cotinselors and placement officers in 
providing thip guidance to enployers! 

IDENTIFY TH^NW JOB ' X v"^ . 

PERFORMANCE RE^UIREMEJ^TS ^ 

A 3et of job de^criptjl^^, at some level, should result f rem * the job 
development pfooess* At wh^Hyevel^the' new description is prepared depends 
Upon: Ca) the extent of.vamp.on from the initiating jobCs)^ and"0>l-the 
level at whic^t the source* dtfcription was prepared* New jobs in informal 
'amd loosely 3t:ructurea job environments will probably not need to be^sup- 
poried ailQ^ta^lfid job description. New jobs in highly stfuctxired settings 
will likely require a detaiifd' job description. In either instance, a new 
job description whic^ reassfillples the original job description ipfojrmation 
at>ts former Javs^ will probably be adequate. 
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IDENTIFY SUPERVISORY, team; WORK GROUP. 

AND SPECIALIZATION CAP ABI|.mES ^ ^ . . 

Explicit or inplicit in the cJescriptions .for the^jcbs resulting from 
development may be differences in: • * , — *^ 

/ Allocation of supervisory responsibilities * The limited ; 
skillls enployee is likely, particularly initially, to require 
mor^ supervision than the traditional fenployee^ • Mpre e^eri- 
' enced enployees are good candidates to perform this sup'ervisory 
, - role, particularly if the limited skills workers', functions 
are those previously included in-tDie traditional enployees' 
functions. If longer' tenure enployees assume a new siper- 
visory role, they ijiay need /guidance in how to 'aariV this out* ^ 

^ Team and work group assignmsnt . By separating low difficulty, 
tasks -from higgler level tasks, pr by implementing work's inpli- 
fication procedures, a modified team effort may be required fo;: ^ 
job completion* The sequential," "assembly-line'* type results 
of the^e efforts may or may not be apparent to tl^e workers 
involved- But, it is essential that this' aspect of job per- 
' • formance he taken into account by those in charge* 

^ ' • . * ' * ' >, ' 

*^ Specialization capabilities ^ Job development may create, the . ' 
need for specialists, that is, persons ^ho hava specific * 
attributes — knowledge or performance' cap abilities --which are 
essential to job oonpletiori. Speci^^lization is -not necessarily 
restricted to higher skill levels* There will be limited skills 
eirp^oyees who, Kecause of* their particular abilities or work 
assignment, become' "specialists of'the trade." The key to 
making appropriate 4ase' of specialist, capabilities is to 
' achieve a good match Setween t}ie worker capabilities -and the^ • ' 
job requirements* , ' f 

DIFFERENTIATE LEARNING Fl^ ; ' , . ^ ' . 

PERFORMANCE FACTORS ' ' ' \. ^ ' r,*. 

Learning to do a ^ job may .'require a* different" set df b^aviorb ftom^v' 
ac't\ially performing the job. The types of aid^ which support opb learning 
differ from those which ,slpport job^ .performance: Le'aming ^ids support thie 
commitipeht to memory pf iiafprmation^ *an action, or a series <nf-aqtions' re- * 
quired for job p&rformance. , Step-by-step instructions* and d^mdnstrations 
of required performance axe typical exaitples of unsophisticated learning 
aids which are particularly appropriate for limited dognitive skills jobs. 

Performance aids .support the requirentents of^a giyen job. 'Meetsurement 
guides and marked scal'es are ^ typical * examples of /job- specific performance * 
af ds for limited cognitive skills jobs. 'Perfprmance aids *^can substitute for 
knowledge and discrimination requirements^ and can, thereby, reduce job per- 
formande requirements* to a level appropriate to the limited, cognitiye skills 
employee, • * ' " ^ i- ' 
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•Some jobs, or aspects of jobs, can best be si5)ported by learning amd/or 
learning aids, some by the provision of performance aids% Some jobs may 
requp.re both. For most limited cognitive ^.skills jobs> review of job require- 
ments and common sense wilir dictate whether a learning "ai'd, performance aid,, 
or^oth v?ill^^e/ required. In many instances, the provision of a sinple per- 
formance aid plus demonstration wy.lv adequately qualify the worker for job 
performance, especially for substantially structured, task situation^^. 



FOLLOW UP ON NEWLY DEFINED JOBS 

There are twoj aspects to following up. on jobs which result from job 
development ef f orS : (a) to assure the work adj ustment "of ^the limited skills 
empr9yee, and (b)^ to extend the range of job opportunities. 4» 



SUPPORT THE CLIENT AND THE EMPL6YER 
THROUGH TH^JOB ADJUSTMENT PERIOD 



Counseling of th^ limited skills eirployee in the new job is bpt one 
aspect of the job adjufftmSnt period «hich will follpw placement. The em- 
ployer who has participated in openit;ig \jp job opporjt^ities .for the client 
grovp may have, as a result, a sligh^^^y 'different job s'tructure and the re-' 
sponsibility for integrating the new eitployee into the wDrk force. Counse- 
Icfxa and placemen;^ officers may need to assist employers and co-workiers 
through the period of adjustment.. ^TltJ^sg services are critical not jiost to 
the inmediate situation to ^"Ssure that phe enployer will retain the present 
limited, skills enployees but will also ea^and opportunities for their employ- 
ment in the future. Employers, will lik^y view their eitployitent of 1;he 
limited skills worker a^ a "tryout." ODunselors and placement of f iders, %y . 
si;pporting both clients and eirployers through the e^rly eirployment stages, 
can turn the "tryout" into an effective demonstration of good employment 
'practices. ' • , ' ' • 



EXTEND JOe DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS TO 
CREATE ADDITIONAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



The lessons learned 'in the^process of job development and employment of 
limited skills clients should facilitate this activity in further e^ansion 
of^ job. opporti^ ties. Two particularly useful ways to apply the job devel- 
opment experience are: (a) .to extend the job ,to additional jobs within the 
present employment setting, and (b) to use the effort.^ a demonstration to 
othar enployers that the opening up of^ jobs to limited skills workers is 
both wdrkable ^d practical. The assistance of -the limited s)^lls workers 
as well as the en^loyer should be sou^t in this demonstration. 
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MATCH CLIENT AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



ov 



^ This chapter i>resents a' general discussion of the principal informatLon 
and processes required in effecting an optimum job placement for the^ limited 
cognitive skills client.^^ The activiiries required are shown schematically in 
Figure 9 . ^ 
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, Fig^e 9^ Principal-^Actlvities in Matching Clients and ^ 



The discussion of these activities which follows .demonstrates hbw the 
^twovvolumes of this handbook can boused jointly to effect job placement 
for limited skills clients. However,- the discussion is intended to be 
general enough, so ^hat any sour<:es of client and job opportunities informa- 
tion can be explored ^to effect ^Lacemeat of the clientr 
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DE)=INE APPROPRIATE CLIENT JOB DOMAINS 



REVIEW THE~aiENT - ' ' 

CAPABILITIES SUMMARY ' " , ^ - * 

* • ' • * 

Throu^ con¥)leUon of the client assessment, counselors and placement 
officers should'have adequate information on which to judge the client'^s 
capabilities- and should also have sorofe indication of client job interests. 
If, in the course of intervi,ewing the client to obtain the capabilities 
information .there have not -been indications from the client where job 
interests lie, further discussion With the client is appropriate. Past 
work e:?>erience, schooling,' and other tAining will also provide clues to the 
identification of client job interests. This information may irtdicate what 
types of work and work situations the client prefers, as well as those which 
do not appeal. 

'attend to career • " • - ' 

IMPLICATIONS • V ■ . • 

Limited cogniH'Ve skills clients should not be treated differently 
^ than other tyj>es of clients with respect to career aspirations and. inten- 

tions. *It may be a novel request to the client to be asl^ed to think in • . 
these terms, and the counselor^ and placement officer may need to aid the 
•client, in^ seeing a^Mi- select infl future job aspirations. 

^ ' The descriptions of occupational areas, especially the discussion on 

*^ ^ career opportunities in Voluie 2,' provide assistance in making potential 

opportunities known to the client. Counselors and placement officers ^ will 
' ^ need to gxercise caution in this discussion with the client so as^ not to 

present a setting of wide-open Career aspirations w^ich could not be achieved, 
Cax;eful attention to the client's limitations as well as capabilities,- and 
particularly to the assessment pf the client* s potential through training, 
' will be' necessfary. ^* , , \^ ^ 

SELECT A V/VRIEH Of OCCUPATIONAL ^ . ' . 

AREAS WITH GOOD POTENTIAL * ' 

Limited cognitive skills clients will -have potential for fitting Into 
a variety of occ\:5>ations. Coinnunities, large and'small/^offex a variety of 
situations with potential fpr placement. A realistic identification of job 
* opportunities will include a variety 61' occ^ations . The local ertployment 
^ * situation will, of-po.urs'e, 'tenper the identification of potential occ\5>a- 
tions. ' ^ ^ ' * * 
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' REVIEW SPECIFIC JOB AVAILABILITY 



L 



SEARQH JOaj=ILES F,OR . , • ♦ 

RELEVANT OPPORTUNITIES. ' 

Job files which have been prepared so as to identify enployment?* 
opportunities suited to the limited skills client, as ^suggested in Chapter 
3,r will facilitate the identification of realistic op pDrt unities The 
client's indications of interest wilJc ac^ as a further selection 'factor, 
delimiting the types of opportunities of interest out of those which are 
available.- , ' _ , ^ ^ 

MAKE USE OF JOB DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS ' ' • 

TO IDENTIFY FURTHER OPPORTUNITIES > . ' ' ^ 

Where counselors and placement officers- l]ave been effect;ive in gaining 
employers' cooperation in opening up job opportunities for limited cJogni- 
^tive skills' clients, opportunities for placement will be good. "Ihis ^ 
situation cannot be treated as cin open door to just any client ,^ however. 
Opportunities available through job development efforts should be just as 
carefi>lly screened to a client's abilities and interests as any other jcb 
opportunity. If job development efforts result in*a mismatch of client and 
job, there.will be iirpediirents .to future enployment of limited cognitive 
skills clients. ' ♦ • • 



COMPARE CLIENT AND JOB PROFILES 



BE SENSITIVE TO CUaiT. 
CAPABJL1TY DATA * ^ 




' TheJClid#it Capabilities Summary presents a rich profile of the client 
which is further enhcincjsd by , the evaluation of training efftects, particularly 
as thi^ indicates futur^s^job possibilities. If the ful^L dlieirt potential is 
to be ^realized,^ counselors and placeinent officers will heed to attend to both' 
the client's inmtedJiite and long-range potential* They will also need to* 
attend feo'^negati.ve aspects of the Client Capabilities Summary, tHat is, 
those personality or physiccd characteristics whdch tend to eliminate rather 
than identify job opportunities.- 

BE SENSITIVE TO REAL * . ^ , 

jod requTrements * , ' ^ ^ 

"CounseJfers and placerant officers have strategies for and -are well 
practiced at jnatching clients and jobs. Those who haive read or referenced 
other portions of this handbook will have developed ah awareness of the 
potential limited cognitive 'skills clients hfiye for a^great variety of job 
opportunities/ Volume 2'permits easy cbn|)arison of clients and jobs when 
jci openings are identified ^by zTDictionary of Occupational^ Titles (DOT). 



nu&er and thfe Client CapabSiUes Suimna^ is prepared In ^f^'f ^J^^^ 
the DOT nmtoers are not available for job openings, the- counselor or fTlace 
n^nt^ officer .^^an probably iden,tify. the. appropriate occupational*, title by 
..- s^rihing through the li.st pf littles within the occupational g50^, especia^^^^ 
■ tf reference :is made to the job descripUon information presented in Volume 
of the DOT. • ' • \ . V ' 

COMPARE CUENT CAPABILITIES - ^ ^ . \ ' 

AND JOB REQUIREMENTS DATA * * ' . ' 

The key issue in conparing client an^ job' profiles is to assess- the 
real requirements of the job against the indicated client capabiliUes. 
• The closer the. interpretation of job .requirements is to tl^; client capabil- 
ities data, the better the client-job match can be.' The Client; Capabilities 
Sunmary has" been structured to facilitate this comparison by making it com-, 
patible with the job requirements data presented in Volume 2. 

Once,' an' indication of interest in a particular, type of work is given 
by the c/ient, the counselor or placement officer can se^^ch the appropriate 
occupational area for job lisUngs which a z|^^ thin the capabilities of the 
client. If, for ^xanple, t^e client indicatW interest in printing occvft>a- ^ 
tions,, the counselor would s^earch the job listings in this area in Volume 2 
CDOT codes 650.-659.) and see what types of jobs, match the client capabilities 
There are over 100 job listings i^n the printing ^occupation, about half of 
- which make nonsignificant cognitive demknds on the worker. Thus,. even a 

client with only Minimal language, mathematics ,, and perceptual processing , , 
capabilities could handle a large ni^gtoer o^f jobs in the pointing trade. 

The client capabilities' data^ can also be, used -to. determine the suit- 
abiUty of the client- jqb match on othej^ param^ite^s. For example about 20 , 
• percentiof the printing 3¥:cupation jobs ..in^c^at^ a' noise <:>r vibration condition' 
■■ (Working condition = 5)V' Clients who dent^nst-rate )aversioa or sen&ivitgr Ko 
^ynoise'air^viljratkoh sh£«-+^ ^"-^ ^nc^H»r*.H for. those particular' :iobS'. 
> V . 



in inaKing une cxj-eii u- jujj mauwi/ i^wLm^ ^^«.^w 

first be particularly sensitive to tihe cognity/e and draining reqiurements * 
parameters. Secondly, they should use other parameters to assure conpaU- 
bility between the client capabilities and, the job requirements. ?:t is not 
essential that clients ^d jobs be'conpared on tach and- every parameter pre- 
sented in the" Client Capiibllities Sumnary and in Hiie job listings in Vplume 2. 
"But, client success on the job will have increased potential with eadi addi- 
tioiial capeibility-requireitents match. ^ ' . , , 



s 



20seeVlr,trodu«ion to Volume 2 (or full explOQatioo of all of the notations employed in the Vo.lume 2 iob 
listings. i> \ ^ 



DEFINE AMP sLeCT SPECIFIC OPPORTUNITIES ' I 





MAKE PRIOl^tTY 
ORDER SELECTIONS ' 



Work witK the client to make fipal selection of the 'job. oj>por^ unities \ 
to be investigated.^ Attend to the client's abilities to perform the jc±>, 
interest «rn , the job and its ccireer pojten^p-.al, and aspects 6f thp client's 
life--situatioh and general enployability parameters as these relate to a 
specific job opportunity. Ordering of specific' opportunities in this fashion 
will tend to reduce the number of times the client will be exposed to the 
enp'loypvent seeking situation. 



ASSURE CLIENT ACCEPTABILITY ^ 
BY POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS 



/ 



If prior agreement has b^n reached with eirployeirs about acceptance 
of the limited skills client, no further action may be required. If- prior 
agreement has not been obtained, guidance provided in Chapter 3 will be 
helpful in assuring the client's acceptability. 



IDENTIFY AND CONTACT EMPLOYERS 



r)^re»«5?may=*i>e«mu±txp'le employ^ers idejxtLf ied ^ 
opportunity selection. Select thos^e > 



-SELECT SPjECIFIC EMPLOYES' 
IfO BE COOTACTED - 

.WiShin:..a»^geQg 

lSy^s^J^^^Ke^^eates||u^tential^for hiring ^the limited cognitive 
skills dli^nt. Enpioy.ers wno have indicated interest in making job oppor- 
tunities available to limited skills persons would, obviously, be those with 
the greatesJ:^pote''ntj§l^fpf hirin»g^thei. Other employers may ilidicat^ a ^ 
sensitivity to 'the^problem, and they too would be Ifiicfi on the selection 
list. Where one -enployer in an industry^ has successfully employe]^ limited 
skills persons, these .situations ^ can be .lised as demonsti;ations to other 
enployers in that? fediastry. Selecting enployers, with greatest potential 
for hiring the limited cognitive skills .client furth^ reduces the .extent 
,of e^^osure the clirent has to the^en^loyment interview situation. 



ARRANGE aiENT fl^TERVlEW 



.1.- 



Limjjted cognitivB skil'ls clients may or m^y not be able to handle 
making the enpfoyment intervieA/_arrangements. In" any event, counselors 
and placem&nt officers usually make'these arrangements .even: for other than 
limited skills clients. When interview auerangeipents aire complete, make 
^ure the client is^aware of the arrangements and can either arrive for the 
intezfvi'ew indepencgntly^ or has made arrangements for assistance. 



COUNSa WITH AND PRffiARE CLIENT^ 



air 



T 



' ~ ' •rhe'Wloyitenrintervi'ew is likely to^be more difficult foif the limited : 
^ _c^itive' skills client then neeting the 5ob requirements once hired. Coun-^. 

sITors and placement officers will need to ^sure that the client can handle 
the enf)loyment inte^HTeSr^It may even be necessary for the .counselor or^^ 
placement officer to coach clienti as to how to.-ponduct themselves through 
'the interview. Role playing .has been found particularly useful m helping 
^ disadvantaged clients achie°Ve a comfortable S^itervie^ role. If eirployers 
, are likely to test the client, practice in simiar.test situations will be 
' ' helpful in overcoming the client's test shyness, i , J 

■ " . COMPLETE THE PLACB«ENT * 

When placenent has been confirmed by the eitpl6yer, the cfient may be . 
requested to coi-plete many >enployment forms., SofJe, limited cognitive skills 
dlients may not be able independently to handle th>'e detailed ^aper work^ 
involved. .Eiiployers are, often willing to a3.1ow th^.ney/ly hired _tnployee tfo 
^ •'cQii?>Lete ejiployment fonn? away from* the place of arployiiient . Covins elors 

(and pX'^centent^f fleets, can' enhance , the .client's enployaliility by making- 
\ "^-potentialv enployers aware, that they will assist the client in this as&egt 

\ ,''of thei enployment process-.-,. • ' , .\ '\ ■ • 



^ , -.9" /'^' fdilOW 1JP WITH THE EMPLOV^R 

f.' . 



- workVmgre§s ' • 



-- Particularly ab early.- stagey- of enployment, counsel^ and placement 
1 officers will want to'a^^ure t^^elves of t)\e cUent'^s adjustnvent to and 
t progr^s in the job. A fr:ee coinaunication should be established with the 
.-enplq^er so that. *there is, optimeun opportunity^ for*resolving any adjustineat 
' difficulties on the garl: of 'the client^ co-workers, or supervisors.. Th&e 
S'^asp^^s^of the couns)^ing function will be pa^icularly iitportant with » 
4 eJffi>]^ers who have /otNhad mch e;:4)erience^in handling* limited cognitive 
§, skiiJg^wSrker^. t--. V ' . 

\ t TAjCE^VANTAQE OF SU«eSFUL,PLACEMEfrrS . . ^ ' 

« $ Once "eitployers have^ fowd that persons^ with limited cognitive skills 

' t make opod eiiployees, they will be easily^ encquragedf to enploy .additional <^ 

such woj^ers. But, the greatest advantage of a successful placement 
• situation- may- be' in the <tomonstration it can afford to other ^nployers. 
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FOLLOW UP WITH CLIENTS 

' ' I . - 'V 

, # I 

CONTINUE 
CLIENT GUIDANCE 

♦ \^ * * ^ 

Placement of limited cognitive skills clients may impose requ5.rements 

^?or counselor and placement officer ass'ist^ce beyond work adjustment. 
These needs may relate to living arrangements, arrangements for getting to 
work, assisting the^ client in handling money and budgets, etc. Counselors 
and placement officers will recognize these needs better than the client 
and should provide *as sis tance directly or ^guidance as to oth^r^ sources of' 
sernaces available to the client. . ^ > 

PROVIDE CLIENT ASSISTANCE ONLY / ' , " * 

JO TH^ EXTENT NECESSARY ' ' 

One of the major objectives in expanding the range of jc±)S available 
to limited cognitive skills clients is to increase their self-si^iciency . 
Counselors and placement officers should plaice themselves *at th^^sposal 
of t&eir clients, bpt not ^create a dependency situa'tion. 

Limited cognitive skilis clients will be no different' than' other 
clients in seeking and- re j Acting assistance.-' It is xjpito the counselor or 
^placement^fficer^ to be sensitive enou^^o the client to discern when 
assistance is neecied, when it is Wked and not needed/ when the client 
needs but cannot ask, anc^when the client has the personal resources to 
handle a given situation. Above all, it is important to r^cogni±e that 
they:«are peopl-e, just as 4II others, and that they too have- different levels 
of capability for different kinds of "activities and''responsibili ties. 



I APPENDIX 

1, IgUiBaNCeI id-MANi^^^ -ASSESJ^ING 
COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT PERFORMANCE 



OVERVIEW 



Managers of organizations or institutions providing counseling and 
place'ment services to the limited ^ognitive skills population may be * 
interested xn determining the type and extent of the effect of such services. 
Figure 10 identifies tHe principal activities in assessing cwnseling and 
placement performance. Suggestions for carrying out "each of these aspects 
of assessment are provided in. the paragraphs which follow. 
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Figure lO^Prmcipal Activhtes inVssessing Counselingi 
' ^and Placement Performance - . . 



Managers may want to e^i^ger the 2issi'stance of jpplied bdjavioral 
and social: scientists, in planning, oonducti-ng, and interpreting a&sessioent 
ajc:t£<dti€^s. Frequently^ there are persons a^^sodlated with local universi- 
ties arid- colleges who welcome the opporti:^ity to assist in such activities^ 
since they,.provide a^vefiicle for preparing master's or dectoral theses 
•and the'opj^prtivuty fot professional publication* 



^EtKMlNE REASONS FOR ASSESSING 
THE pUcEMENT process 

There are many reasons for examining the. results of the ^^lacement 
process. Some of the most important ones are: 



/ It can be an imposed requirement, 

/ It can be a demonstration of effectiveness. ^ 

^ It can be a comparison of placements- under different 
strate'gies and conditions ► 

/it (can provide useful guidance' for imprj^vi^ig the placement 
process. 



of the abQve is a justifiable reason for un6ertaking assessment, but th 
last of the- set has the greatest potential pay-off for the effort, fthile 
the other pu2rpose§. are served^ within the guidance provided here, emphasis 
is on helping management to 'determine the ^t^ngths and weaknesses of the 
process for the ulti^te improvement of counseling, and placement services. 

' - , • ^ . : ' - * • ' 

DETERMINE WHETHER FORMAL OR INF-ORMAL. * . . 

ASSESSMENT IS to BE UNDERTAKEN . * • 

The terB assessment is .used/ rather than the more* famiTiar term 
evaluation , because evaluation is frecpiently restricted to a rigidly 
controlled measurerhent, ^it.ua^tion. Assessment is intended to include^sboth ^.^^ 
tl>e rigidly ccntrollec^ ^orma^l measurement situatio^, .^s well as a less^, 
formal examination of* pounseling and placement ac^^vities and results^ -j^- 

Whether'pr not a fonnal ' assessment^ is untjfertaken depends upon several,*^^ 
factors: - . • ^ * ^ * . * ^ , 

* / Are resources available? ; — ♦ 

/ Is there competency to conduct such a test? . • ' 

^ ^ Would information gained im|)act signif iosuitly on/ the » 

counseling and placement process?j^ * . . 

positive response each of /the above questions indicates a ^strong 
position for coridvicting a formal evaluation* / Even if there is a negfitwe 
response to each of the, above ^questions, however, it is likely that some^" ""*^^ ■ 
infornial type of review will occur. ' The gui^ance^^given here is appropriate 
to informal as well' as fonaift. assessment, / 



The stage of program development can impact on selection o^ the 
appropriate type of assessment. During formative stages of a^ogram, 
evaluative judgments whicH are based on relatively. un^;ont;rolIedjpbservat|5)ns 
maiT pirovid^^Ceptable evidence for modification af pJLans and^;p^£ocedures^ ^ 
Once procedures have been formally established, however, evaluative^al^a 
.will probably need to^be much 'more rigorously controlled to jus.tify substan- 
tive change-*-especialiy if the bliange involves significant costs. ^ 

DEVELOP AN • ^ . 

ASSESSMENT PLAN . * ' • . 

Whatever the level and type of assessment undertaken, there are given ^ 
activities Which are included either directly or indirectly, conscipusly 
ot unconsciously. These activitiels are those depicted in Figure 10. , They 
should be governed by an assessment plan. How detailed and formal this^^'lan 
becomes depends upon the intended scot)e of ^the assessment. At the very 
minimum, the plan should address the areas of: objectives,^ data needs, 
schedulV,^d~p«sonnel responsibilities, "A more detailed l)lan would attena 
*to the following types of information: - ^ ~ ^ ' . 

V Definition pf the specif ^Ypur^^^^ of the assessment. 

! / IdenlTlfication of the resources available, such as tlie amount 
I of moQqy and personnel -Who could participate. ^ 

• * \t Definition of the specif ic objectives the asses^ent should 
• ! * seek tb. attain and the Results ,^xpected. 

i V Assurance that the stat'ed objectives .are attainable within 

* t t|ie r^soiirces available. , ->^^r ^.^ - '-^ 

%: ; / 5el^ctlon\of the study^desig|;^>©" used^. or the v^y in which 
'Z M % tfi%^a^sessih^n$^b3*ective^s ^%^/t%t--ihciuding definition . ^ 

' *?|; of €he^1^ype antf size of -sample iio[-h^^sed. ' ' . ♦ ' ^ 



>V D^teruanation of what kinds and ho^^^y ^people will .partici- 
t!. ^ pate, 4nd whether* the effort can ife '^inple ted,, wholly by the/ 
1 1 ? C9iiiise4ing and placement -service,. oriVhetrher oi|tside assfs- 
' f - tance should be soughti. ; ' . 
i ' ^ , • ' \\ K^~. ' ^€ 

^- * V Identification of the kinds anS amount. pf special training 
which^irfght be required to. conduct' thi| :^sse6smeht. 

I V Identification -of what, when, and how much data ate to be 
I ^ -collected. -X.: , ' ' ' *.* 

/ Identification of method^ for processing and analyzing ^e 
data. 



/ Identification of any supplemental information which might 
be heeded to assure appropriate iSiterpi^etat-ion of the assess- 
ment results. * , ' ^ 



/ Detdrmim^tion of wl^at result? Will be acceptable evidence ^ 
».that the, assessment' objectives have been achieved. ^ * 

/ 'Determihalhori o'f me' kind^o£ ^l^sessmeht jfepxJrt required,^ it/s 
dis semination, use of" ^tlie'-assessnfent-r^sultW 



DEFINE^ OBJECTIVES 



Counseling and plademen(* objectives *aescribe~\he conditi^s which are 
expected to result from these' activities. Assessmeivb>6bjectives describe 
how it will be demonstrated that the desired conditions havfe or have nc^t ' 
been, achieved. Thus, assessment objectives ^are directly tied to the 
counseling and placement objectives. 



^STATE COUNSELING AND ' . 

PLACEMENT OBJECTIVES • . ^ ' - . ' ^ 

Structuring an assesMaQat.-effort best Ijp^ins with the definition of 
the essential purposes of the counseling and placement process. It is 
usuallWuseful, however, to stite subobjectives which support the major 
objectives, as shown in Figurejll. The hierarchical nature of objectives 
facilitates this step.. The essential need *is to define the most important 
intentions iji simple terms. 



TRANSLATE COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 
OBJECTIVES INTO ASSESSMENT OBJECTIVES 



Each counseling and placement ^b^ecliive requires translation into terms 
suitable to focus the assessment ^f fort An"^ example of ^Cch a tr€mslation 
ojf counseling and placement objectives is* presented' in Figu^re 11. 



ESTABLISH fCti ASSESSMENT FRAMEWORK 




An assessment. framework must be developed through which individual ' 
case jjata can be expanded into a structured', dat^ set which is tesponsive to 
the assessment objectives. There are practical considerations of purpose, 
resources and constraints, responsibility, ^nd emphases or 'priorities. 
Therfe are ^theoretical considerations of assessment design r data and' ' 
measures, and adecju^y of the data t® meet assessment intention. . - 

MAINTAIN A FOCUS ON THE * ^ 

PURPOSE OF ASSESSMENT 1 ' 

! 

Adsessment has a limited purpose: To support judgments concerning the 
expected and achieved outcomes of the counseling aoicj placement process* 
This assessment output should have practical implications for understanding o 
and improving the counseling and placement prjci>cess. 
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MAJOR COUNSELING ^AWD PLACEMENT 
OBJEGTIVE: To improVe-th^ dverall place- 
vnenX of ctlents with"ttm{ied"Coghnive-sktt1s. 



^ MAJOfi ASSESSMENT OBJECTIVE: To y " 

^ /iemonstrate the improved dvlrairpl-^cement 
oMchents-w»th itmited cognitive skiftsr^ 



SUBOBJECTIVES 



SUBOPJECTIVES 



V 



To improve tTts occupational^tatus of dient^. ^ 



pand^'the number of placements. 



Take appropriate Account of occupational 
opportunities. 



Make an appropriate investment in client 
services. 



Make an appropriate investment in employer 
serxHces. ^ 



Take^aptjropri^ate account of client 
characteristics. , « 



• .. . . ^ • 

-Take approf>riate accounfof training 
opportunities. 



Te^st whether complefted placements offer 
clients improved job status and opfSortunity 
than previousl^vailable. . * 

Test vyhether a greater number of chants ^re * 
placed than previously. 

Test whether or not client ^plpyment status^ 
change is associated with particular occupa'- 
tions. Estimate the nature and extent of the 
association. • ' 

test whether or pot the type of service given 
is associated with client employment status 
change. Estimate the nature and extent of * 
tbe association. . / ^ 



Test whether or nat the type of .service given 
i^ associated with employmenfopportunity 
change. Estimate the nature and extent of 
the association. 



:J:. 



Teit whether or^ the^^client characteristics 
are assox;iated witff employment status cRange. 
Esti/nate the nature and extent 'of the associa- 
tion 



Test^ whether or not training Is associatecj 
with client employment status change. 
Estimate the nature and extent of the' 
a^sociatnDn. 



Figure 11. Sample Counseling and Placement Objectives 
witK Related Assessment Objectives 
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tfle appl-ication bf resoirrbes*. 
^ "^aTuton^ylcally iirposed'. tjt Ts 
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EXAHniNE RESOURCE§^ 
ANb cbNSTRAINTS 

[objectively are achieved only^t^rough 
Wh€sre resources' are absent, a constraint is _ 

important that resources^and constraints be considered in an organize^ fa^h: 
in planning and implementing the lasse'ssment. There arc four geneir^l cate- 
gories of resources which should usually be considered: ^ 

♦ / Time. 'Tine, as a resource, can te considered in terms of 
^ money. But, ih thef^counselingr and placement situation this 

may'^be ^hortsight^l * If counselors and placeiftent ofjficefs 
^become inyolved in as&jessp^nt activities, time for these 
* activities must be made out of ti'm^' cftherwise spent in 
counseling and. placement activities. Ef^enditdfe otp»cbunselor 
and placenent of ficer'^^tim^ .for assessment should be examined 
with a view towafd: (a) maH^ipg use of regularly ooi»llected 
information rath^i: than.jiata- which are uniqu^ to assessment, 
and (Jd) judixiiaas-i5alance" of time between th^ regular aspects 
9 ♦ oftbj&-<^^^unseU and placement activities and the assessment- 
activities or If assessment results contribute to increased 
effioien^cy in comseliftg and placelre'nt services, at least, part ^ 
of the assessment time is counter-balanced. - ' . 

^ Money . Money is time, but also the purchase of rtany other * 
aspects of the counseling and plapement service an^p,e ' ^ ^ 
assessffieftt^ctivities As with time, increased efJ?Tciency » \ ^ 
anc3^v£Lf^ectiveness resultyig from the assess*ment can .disco'unt , 

't . ' ' ' St ^ 



on 



\ 



the^actual cost of assess 



/ Facilities, and services. 



jfoilities >and 'services for con- 
\ll be beyond tlipse avaii.4blfe 
Lacement ^servi^esV , not on^y in^ 
be wfeil .to look* outside nbt only 



ducting anr ass^sraent may^ 
within the counseling an4 
amount but in type. It* may 

for the purchase of nepessiiry facili^tfes and's^xvj-c^s'^ te.g., 

data proceDsihg and inte'rpre€ati9n)., iDut for contribution* pf 

services. Enlisting the st3ppor£ of/students >and faculty 6f^ 

local colleges and universities, for exaiiple, could greatly 

eiqpand tfce facilities resources, but* would also be s^f- 

serving to these ins titutions .own interests in providing, 
' . ... * ' ^ 

practical social service activities* 

/ Personnel and knowledge . ' Aveiilability of these resources is 
\ .much akin to the aveiilability of facilitijes and services 
resburces.' Expansion of personnel and knj>wledge' resources . 
shbuld be explored in much the same fashion as for'the'. 



expansion of facilities and' servi-ces resburces. 
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ESTABLISH EMPHASES . • 

AND PRIORITIES • , . • - 

" .Not all (Objectives are equal ip iin^rtance; usually, there will not be . 
adequate resources to investigate all objectives ^nphases are determned 
by the need for information to support operational decisions The .allocation 
of resources for assessment trust be established and operated on a set ofr 
priorities. 'Greatest priority should be given to aspects of assessment vfith 
the greatest potential for affecting op.erational decisions, ?nd where greatest 
confidence can be placed in the anticipated assessment results-, , 

/ ■ 

DETERMINE ASSESSMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES ' 



t 

I 



One of the major outcomes of the examination of resources and constraints 
and the setting of priorities, should be the delineation, of assessment respon- 
sibilities, .at least at soite general level. As t)lans become more flexed, _ 
responsibilities must become more fixed-ultimately to the level of assign- 
nent of 'all functions to a set of individuals. 

DETERMINE THE ASSESSMENT ' . . . • 

STUDY .DESIGN 

The assessment study design ajttends to the organization of measures in 
ways to permit demonstration of achievement or nonadiievement of the intended 
effect- of the counseling and placement services. Decisionr about the study 
design will determine how mueh 'confidence 'can be placed in the results of, 
the assessment. One pri'mary purpose of the study design is to focus atten- 
tion of the assessment on effects which result from factors associated Vith 
the counseling and placement process, as opposed to results from other ^ 
extraneous factors, ' . , 

Key decisions to be made in establishing the study design ^relate tb: 



. / use &f a case study or an e3^^4mental study .- A ease stud^ 

involves" only one'group which receives the counseling and place- 
ment services. An experimental ' study involves two groi5)s , 

• ^*one of which receives the counseling and placement services and 
• vone which^does not, or one in which, one 'group receives one type 

of services w^ile'the other groi?) receives- a different type of 

• services. Thus, an e:?>erimental study involves comparison of 
two Cor more) groi5)s of similar individukls. An experimental 
study is usually safer—but more di'fficult—than a case study 

• since it is usually risky to attribute observed effects to the 
counseling and placement s-ervices being examined in ,the absence 

^^^^''w^jif data for conparispn. " i " 

/ Assignnent to grovps^ . . Groips can be formed on the basis of 
intact groups, e.g., all those receiving the specified services, 
or on a /random basi«, i.e., selecti,ori of a groupr-from some ^ 
larger population— on ^he basis of chance. Intact groups may- 
be' pre selective .and thereby n6t representative of\th& popula- 
' • tion they purport to ;cepresent. Random selectioh \pf groups 
» V permits interpretation of results "to that larger ^bpiilation. , 
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/ Measureitent timfes * ^If measures are taken both before and 
after the particular counseling and placement services to be 
examined have been initiated, there is increased potential for 
^ distin^ishing the effects of the services frpm other extrane 
factors which alsTo may have affected the occupational -status* 
^ of clients. Repeated measures of the counseflipg^ and placem^it 

performance can be used to determine the stability of the 
resiilts . ^ . ^ 

•The above conditions al^ make a strong argument fof us6 of an experi- 
mental study. ' However, case studies, can yield useful data under certain 
^ci'^rcums fiances. "This is especially so when th^ situation is such that the 
assessment is undertaken to: *^ • , , - . 

^ Merely verify that .well-defined immediate goals are being' 
achieved. . \ 

/ Provide a description^ o'f po step unselin ^/placement status / 
without an atteirpt to attribute this status to particular 
V* as^>ects of the counseling/placement process. 

BE AWARE FACTORS WHICK . ^ ' ^ 

DIMINISH DESIGN RIGOR' 

For an assessment to be optimally effective, 'there should be as "inuplj 
rigor in the study design cis possiBle. This is difficult in any ongoing 
activity. On the other hand,, an operational sfituatlon cannot be approached 
inflexibly-- there must always be some acconmod^ion between assessment and 
6peration. Essentially, it should be assessment that accommodates to opera- 
tions, rath.er than the other w^ around. 

In determining 'the assessment study design, the ^following factors, 
which 'tend to exclude rigor, should be taken into account: . . 

V It m£y be difficult or even irpossihle to establish an outside 
control groi?>. Coimselors 'and placeirenf of ficers xisually come 
in contact only with clients and have no access to oth^^ popu- 
iations from which to form a control groi^. Hgr are counselors 
, and Pi^emeht officers in a position to random3.y derjy or modify ' 
ser<aces to clients^ Both of these conditions reduce the possi- 
^ biiity of forming a control groi?). 

\ ' / As assessment information becomes avadlable,,, it is likely to , 
r . be used to , improve the counseling and placement services. 

^ Deliberate efforts to withhold^ as sessme^it results vould be 
^ counterproductive to the Essential pxirpose' of the process'.- v 
Thus, th'fe oontirxuous inpleroentation of assessment results 
further reduces the study design rigor. ^ 

/'Most counseling and placement, settings will have little toler-,- * 
ande for slttiations contrived to serve assessment. In gentftal, 
the study design wilA heed to reflect operations as they / ^ 
occur, not as they are inplenented.for assesspient purjbsesl 
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*^ The fociis of data gathering in the counseling and placexoent 
I>rocess must be^on infoirmation that will be of ^rect benefit 
to these services. This probably will mean that the 'data 
'available may not be the- most optimQm for assessment purposes j 



IDENTIFY DATA * s ' ' 

REQUIREMENTS a » . * | ' 

Data requirenents ai;e derived from examination of the assessment objec- 
tives. Major classes of , data indicated by the assessment c±»jectiyes presented 
in Figure 11 include; 

/ Numbers and types of placements made. * , , 

' » ' ( 

/ Client data; 

■ ' ' • \ • 

/ Client services data. 

/ Employer, ser^t^res (iata. » 

• . -V- \ • • 

'/ Client training data. ' » * 

'Almost all counseling and placement servFces routinely collect extensive' 
data about clients 'and placenents. Thus, the key data related to occupational 
status change and expansion of job opportunities are likely to be available . 
What may be more * difficult obtain, or at least more difficnlt^to classify, 
are data about client trai'ning and services after placements, and data about 
the types of services and interactions the counselors and placement officers 
undertake with employers 'in promoting an ^xpanded range of job opportunities. 
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ESTABLISH CRITERIA 



Criteria define the bases on which the assessment results are to be 
judged. Each assessment objective- should have some preest^lished criterion 
for judging whether or not that particular aspect of the counseling and place- 
nent process lias been achieved. In, effect, the criteria define the type and 
level of e3^ected .performance. In thfe exairples stated in Figure '11/ the 
criterion inplied is that performance^ill improve significantly over that 
previously achieved in placement of c^^e.nts with limited cognitive skills. 

The^re are two pervasive aspects of c^^sessment criteria which, must^be 
addressed to assure confidence in the achieved results. These are the 
reliability and validity of ^the data. • 
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ASSURE RELIABILITY OF . ^ 

THE ASSESSMENT DATA ^ 

• The reliability of a tifeasure is the' extent to which it can provide con- 
r-sistent' results across repeSted measurements. Three aspects of reliability 
are of concern ^ 

* 

, ^ / Sairple size > A large enough number of cases should be included 
in a, study group tp yield relatively stable results. As group 
• ^ -size is increased, greater reliability is acKieved. There is; 

of course, some point at which the cost of increasing the sample 
^ size fair outweighs the benefits gained in increased reliabili'jj. 
• If m'ajo^ groups are to be brok,en into siibgroups, subgroi^ size 
becomes of iitportaDce also. . ' ^ 

^ / Measu/ing instruments . Measuring instruments should be 

designed so that identical phenomena are recorded in, identical 
ways." This relates to ISi^ definitions ^ which aftre provided for 
different classes of informatiSn. In situations where different 
persot^s are.making conparable judgments, th a rules for' choosing 
anong "classes of infopnation should be well specified. 

o 

V Long-term rather than momentary phenomena . The assessment 
shoui^ be concerned with counseling and placement results over 
soite period, of tine to: (a) assure measurement of stable under- 
lying conditions, cmd (b)* overcome demonstration of effects dxfe 
to extraneous and unrecorded phenomena. " ^ 

ASSURE VAMDITY^F ^ . — 

THE ASSESSMENT DATA , ^ ' • 

The validity of a neasure refers to the' extent to which a meaJsure 
actually measures what it is intended to measure. There can be high relia- 
^^bility for iteasures of^a.ow validity. That is, repeated measures can achieve 
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* consistent results e^^ wherpthe measures fail to properly addres^the objec- 
'tives for which they are intended.' Two , types of validit!^ are of. cbncern: 



/ External validity is 'concerned with the relationship of'^i^K^ , 
iteasure to some outside criterion; it affects the soundness 
with which results can be generalized from the sample stu^iied 
' ^^to some broader population. 

/ Internal validity is. concerned with drawing correct conclu- 
" sions about clients and events which are repr^sei)ted by the 

assessment data. Internal validity is • a pr€?requisite t9 extema^l 
— validity. ^ , 

. ^ 7 * 

1 

; Validijty is a concern across the fu^l range of assessment activities. 

Conditions which can secjuentially contribute to invalidi^ty include: 

/ Incoj}rect theoretical assianptions or invedid progfcm 'objectives. \ 
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/ Data gathering instruneftts whidi permit rfespondents to manipu- 
late the data to a favorable data set-, rather than to the pro- 
vision of a tr\;ay ctojective data set. / 

/use of'a nonrandom saitple, or a sanple which systematicall:' 
deselects types of respondents-jinitially , or over time 

/ Observer Taias or -influence of the data in a consistent 
direction. * - ^ 

/ Respondeht bias, mis info rmatloiir misundeJ^standing, or mod^s of 
' ejqpifession whith introduce' bias. 

a 

/ Lack of control in administration of the data collection 
procedures. ' ^ 

/Bias in' the selection and application of the analysis pr|>cedures, 
/Extension of obtained results to nonsimilar situations, 
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OBTAIN AND PROCESS DATA 



; ATTEND TO FACTORS WHICH PROMOTE | 
GbOd DATA CaLECTION ' • . | . 

1 ■ Since specific data requirements must, be established oh the basis of the 
objectives and criteria set for the assessment, no exact rules for what; data 
fcr how much data can be provided' in a general discussion of assessment activi- 
"tiesT' GiZde lines to assist with the determination of datc^' requirements and ♦ 
the acquisition of reliable and valid data include: \ 

jr « » , I • 

/ Make sure the data are ^propriate and adequate tc^^ address the 
•assessment ob jectives ^and criteria* I " » 

* ' ' ] 

' / Do rK)t collect dafca' for which no use is^ intended, f 
^ ' / Review data for accuracy and .to eliminate logical inconsistencies. 

^\ / Provide procedures, instructions , and training if necessary r ' 
for (those who will act as data collectors or recorders so that 
data are conpleter accur*€er and consistent. 

/perform at least a sanple verification, of the d^ta to assure 
^ • accuracy and reliability. 
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PROCESS AND 

ANALYZE DATA \ ' ' . ' L ^ . 

' There are many ways in*which ass6s^mer/t "^ata can be processed and. 
analyzed, ranging from siitple counts of frequency. of events, to application 
of sophisticated statistical treatments. .DecJisions about the t^^pe of data 
processing to* be iRjplenented are part of pie assessment plan and, cannot be 
made in the abs^raA. .The following guidelines should assist in the plan- 
ning for and actual processing of data: / • ' ^ 

/ Make. early plans for data processj-ng apd analysis . Even "the - 
siit^lest assessment^ schemes beconie difficult and cumbersome 
when the collected data and the data analysis dO not satisfy , 
the assessiient intent.. More elaJDoratfe scheme^ are .doomed to 
' . , failure, or at .least severe recovery cos1;?,*i,f data pj^ocessing 
and analysis are ignored in early -planning stages . 

/ Keep in mind that results are' to svg>port operations . . Gaining 
a few specific and pertoin bi^ts of information is a better 
route than gaihin^ a great hiirtoer of questionable results. 

* *' 4 . 

» ^ • • * . - I 

/^ Uge analytic procedures.;to enhance assessment results .' Ntost 
"collected data will si5)port some form of stati-stical treatment. 
.Application of*even simple statistical ,Jtechniques can help i n ^ 
drawing valid conclusions. 

/ Follow \g) on initial analyses . Where initial analyses provide * • . 
positive information -about the effects "of the counseling and 
.placement services, there is ^likely to 'be more detailed, guid- 
ance gaindd through expansion of these data types or through 
further analysis of the collected data. . . ' « 



DERIVE CONaUSIONS 



MAKE OBJECTIVE INTERPREXATIONS 

©F THE ASSESSMENT RESULTS ^ ' 

. The results of assessment should provide objective and useful informa- 
tion aboui'Bie effects tbf the counseling and ^placeroent services. If results 
of the assessment are interpreted in li^t of other available information, 
tbey can be extremely valuable in iitprovement of these services. Review of 
backgrdund informaSbn assenbled in the' planning stage^of the assessment 
will help characterize 'the ^results . Review of the regulte* can contribute 
to such decisions as: selection of optimum strategies tor counseling and 
placement of limited skills clients identification of realistic placement 
opportunities v^thin the oonmunitKr, and identification of what client 
services best supports tl?e limited skills' client in obtaining and retaining 
a job. 



USE RESULTS OF ASSESSMENT IP IMPROVE THE - ' 7 ^ / 

COUNSp.ll^"AND'PLACEMEISrr SERVICES "^^^ 

> te^sul^ ^of assessment are useful in identifying ways in ^ich the 
*cQuriselii\g and placement services have been h.^^ful ^n^ expan^ng the ran,ge , 
of jobs available to the client qrqup . But, "tSiey ctre als'o uplful in ider)ti- 
fying areas 'v^iere some type of iirprovement or .additional effort is, warranted 
to effect the desired 'changes.^ R^sjilts of specific^ assessments may aeW)n- 
strate that the placeirenf'servlcesi l^ave not expanded t^ie rdnge of jobs 
available. If the planning for and handling of the assessment' data and back 
ground "information have been thocrough, there should be valuable information 
available on v^ich ^o alter the counseling* and placement services t^o attain 
a greater inpact on making job^ available ta the population of persons wibi 
limited cognitive 'skills'. ^ * J 

- \ 



